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A BRIGHT DAY IN NOVEMBER. 


A suMMER hush is on the golden woods; 

The path lies deep in leaves — the air is balm; 

No sound disturbs these slient solitudes, 

Save some faint bird-notes, which, amid the 
calm, 

Seem like the sad, sweet song of one who 
grieves ; 

Over a happy past — yet with a strain 

Of hope,‘which sees, amid these yellow leaves, 

Bare boughs all clothed with spring’s young 
buds again. 


Even thus, most gracious Lord, in sorrow’s 
hour, 

When life seems saddest, and our hopes 
decay, : 

Thou sendest comfort —as, in wood or bower, 

Some humble flower remains to speak of May; 

Some gleam of joy lights up the wintry scene ; 

Some tender grace returns to bless and cheer ; 

And though our trees no more are clothed in 


green, 
Bright days may light the closing of our year. 
Chambers’ Journal. J. H. 


DEPARTED GLORY. 


Grey is the morn, the air is chill, 
The breeze is blowing from the west ; 
No heather bloom is on the hill 
Where lie the mountain sheep at rest; 
The birds have flown, the flowers have died 
Since summer smiled herself away, 
And cheerless o’er the country-side 
Rises the gusty autumn day. 


Above the hill that stretches brown 
Against the neutral-tinted sky, 
Pale gleams of yellow light are thrown 
Beneath the rain-clouds sailing high; 
Like ghosts of summer, come to steal 
A last look at dear Nature’s face, 
Whose beauty was a joy to feel 
When first they sprang to her embrace. 


Those pallid gleams of yellow light 
Have struggled with the wind and rain, 
They have been journeying all the night 
To catch one glimpse of earth again. 
And now they see the sloping hill 
Rise brown and dusky into view, 
And there the sheep lie soft and still 
Upon the herbage, wet with dew. 


The shepherd turns, to face the light, 

The strong west breeze still blows behind, 
‘*There must be rainfall ere to-night, 

With such a sky and such a wind.”” 
And yet the sheep doze calmly on, 

Or gently bleat their waking dreams, 
Unmindful of the summer gone, 


Go, with the shepherd take thy stand 
Upon the brown and breezy slope, 
See in the sky a golden band 
Of shimmering light, and call it hope; 
Or turn to where adown the hill 
The vigorous wind blows in thy face, 
Or rest thee where the flocks lie still, 
Or gently browse in measured pace. 


’Tis nature all; and Nature’s mind 
Is constant as her Maker’s heart, 
The music of the autumn wind 
Still keeps in tune with summer’s part; 
The dulness of the dying year 
Is tinged with glow a earlier days, 
And though the earth be dry and sere, 
She yet can sing her pastoral lays. 


What though no leaves be on the bough? 
The unseen bud is ripening, 
The fallow-fields beneath the plough 
Are making ready for the spring ; 
The promise of the future smiles 
In every token of decay, 
And with calm hopefulness beguiles 
The sadness of the autumn day. 
Sunday Magazine. GENEVIEVE IRONS. 


A MEMORY. 


THE hornéd moon low hanging in the sky 

Casts a mild radiance o’er the steely blue, 

Which twinkling stars are peeping softly 
through 

And sounds far distant seem to be more nigh. 

Low in the valley the grey mist doth lie, 

The air is moist and heavy with the dew, 

And night fast closes in with ebon hue ; 

While from the stubble comes the crake’s 
weird cry. 


Three monthly roses, bought of one who 
stands 

At busy corner, earning daily bread 

In that great city, pride of many lands. 

Three dainty buds, a gift to me, who said 
‘*Do you remember?” straight Time loosed 
his bands, 

And swiftly to the past my memory fled. 

Time. ARTHUR G. WRIGHT. 


KEEPSAKES. 


EACH lover has a keepsake 
For the memory of his love; 

One has a note or a ribbon, 
And one a curl or a glove. 


But I am rich in keepsakes ; 
Three notes I treasure apart; 

There are two, accepting my presents, 
And one, declining my heart. 





Contented with the autumn gleams, 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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SEA PHRASES. ’ 


From The Contemporary Review. 
SEA PHRASES. 

“ THE sea language,” says Sir William 
Monson in his “ Naval Tracts,” “is not 
soon learned, and much less understood, 
being only proper to him that has served 
his apprenticeship ; besides that, a bois- 
terous sea and stormy weather will make 
a man not bred to it so sick that it be- 
reaves him of legs, stomach, and courage 
so much as to fight with his meat; and in 
such weather, when he hears the seamen 
cry starboard or port, or to bide aloof, or 
flat a sheet, or haul home a clew-line, he 
thinks he bears a barbarous speech, which 
he conceives not the meaning of.” This 
is as true now as then. But the landsman 
is not to blame. There is no dialect pe- 
culiar to a calling so crowded with strange 
words as the language of the sea. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, who is never more di- 
verting than when he thunders forth his 
abhorrence of naval life and of sailors as 
a community of persons, has in some 
cases perpetuated, and in some cases cre- 
ated, the most ludicrous errors in respect 
of ships, their furniture and crews. If, as 
Macaulay declares, the doctor was at the 
mercy of Junius and Skinner in many of 
his shore-going derivatives, he was equally 
at the mercy of Bailey and Harris when 
he came to the ocean. A few samples 
will suffice. “Topgallant, the highest 
sail.” “ Topsail, the highest sail.” The 
word topgallant, as Johnson prints it, is 
not a sail atall. Had Johnson defined 
the “ topgallant-sail” as the highest sail, 
he would have been right; for in his day 
there was no canvas set above the topgal- 
lant yard. But it is manifest that if the 
“topgallant-sail” was the highest sail, 
the topsail could not be the highest too. 
“ Tiller, the rudder of a boat.” The prover- 
bial schoolboy knows better than that. 
“ Shrouds, the sail-ropes. It seems to be 
taken sometimes for the sails.” It is 
hardly necessary to say that the shrouds 
have nothing whatever to do with the sails. 
They are ropes—in Johnson’s day of 
hemp, in our time of wire — for the sup- 
port of lower, topmast, and topgallant 
masts. “Sheets.” This word he cor- 
rectly defines, borrowing his definition 
from a dictionary. Buthe adds, “ Dryden 





67 
seems to understand it otherwise ;” and 
quotes 
Fierce Boreas drove against his flying sails, 
And rent the sheets. 


It is very evident that Dryden perfectly 
understood the term as signifying the 
ropes at the clews of sails. ‘ Quarter- 
deck, the short upper deck.” This is as 
incorrect as “ Poop, the hindmost part of 
the ship.” The poop lies aft, to be sure, 
but it is no more the hindmost part of the 
ship than the bowsprit is — any more than 
the quarter-deck need necessarily be 
“ short ” or “ upper ” — in the sense clearly 
intended by Johnson... “ Over-hale, to 
spread over.” Over-hale then signified 
what is now meant by overhaul. To over- 
haul a rope is to drag it through a block; 
to overhaul a ship is to search her. It 
certainly does not mean “ to spread over,” 
nor, in my judgment, does Spenser em- 
ploy it in that sense in the triplet that 
Johnson appends. “ Loofed, gone to a 
distance.” “Loofed” in Johnson’s day 
denoted a ship that had luffed—7.¢., put 
her helm down to come closer to the wind. 
“Keel, the bottom of the ship.” No 
doubt the keel is at the bottom of the ship, 
but sailors would no more understand it 
as a ship’s bottom than they would accept 
the word “beam” as a definition of the 
word “deck.” Johnson gives “helm” as 
“the steerage, the rudder.” It is plain 
that he is here under the impression that 
“steerage” is pretty much the same as 
“steering.” In reality the helm is no 
more the rudder than it is the tiller, the 
wheel, the wheel-chains, or ropes and the 
relieving-tackles. It is a generic term, 
and means the whole apparatus by which 
a ship is steered. “Belay, to belay a 
rope ; to splice ; to mend a rope by laying 
one end over another.” To belay a rope 
is to make it fast. These examples could 
be multiplied ; but it is not my purpose 
to criticise Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Yet, as it is admittedly the basis of most 
of the dictionaries in use, it is worth while 
calling attention to errors which have sur- 
vived without question or correction into 
the later compilations. 

These and the like blunders merely indi- 
cate the extreme difficulty that confronts, 
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not indeed the etymologist—for I no- 
where discover any signs of research in 
the direction of marine originals — but 
the plain definer of nautical words. The 
truth is, before a man undertakes to ex- 
plain the Janguage of sailors he should go 
to sea. It is only by mixing with sailors, 
by hearing and executing orders, that one 
can distinguish the shades of meaning 
amidst the scores of subtleties of the mari- 
ner’s speech. It is, of course, hard to 
explain what the sailor himself could not 
define save by the word he himself em- 
ploys. Take, for example, “inboard 
and “aboard.” You say of a man enter- 
ing a ship that he has gone “ aboard her ; ” 
of a boat hanging at the davits that it 
must be swung “inboard.” There is a 
nicety here difficult of discrimination, 
but it is fixed nevertheless. You would 
not say of a man in a ship that he is “in- 
board,” nor of davits that they must be 
slewed “aboard.” So of “aft” and 
“abaft.” They both mean the same thing, 
but they are not applied in the same way. 
A man is “aft” when he is on the quarter- 
deck or poop; you could not say he is 
“abaft.” But suppose him to be beyond 
the mizzen-mast, you would say, “He is 
standing just abaft the mizzen-mast,” not, 
“He is standing aft it.” Peculiarities of 
expression abound in sea language to a 
degree not to be paralleled by the eccen- 
tricities of other vocational dialects. A 
man who sleeps in his bunk or hammock 
all night, or through his watch on deck, 
“lies in” or “sleeps in.” But neither 
term is applicable if he sleeps through his 
watch below. “Idlers,” as they are called, 
such as the cook, steward, butcher, and 
the like, are said to have “all night in” — 
that is, “all night zz their bunks or ham- 
mocks.” To “lay” is a word plentifully 
employed in directions which to a lands- 
man should render its signification hope- 
lessly bewildering. “This word ‘lay,’” 
says Richard Dana, in a note to “Two 
Years Before the Mast,” “which is in 
such general use on board ship, being 
used in giving orders instead of ‘ go,’ as 
‘Lay forward!’ ‘Lay aft!’ ‘Lay aloft!’ 
etc., I do not understand to be the neuter 
verb Ze mispronounced, but to be the 
active verb /ay with the objective case 





understood, as ‘ Lay yourselves forward !’ 
‘Lay yourselves aft!’ etc. At all events, 
lay is an active verb at sea and means go.” 
It is, however, used in other senses, as to 
“lay upa rope,” “the ship lay along,” the 
old expression for a vessel pressed down 
by the force of the wind. Other terms 
strike the land-going ear as singular con- 
tradictions, such as “to make land,” to 
“fetch such and such a place” —Z.¢., to 
reach it by sailing, but properly to arrive 
at it by means of beating or tacking; 
“jump aloft,” run aloft; “tumble up,” 
come up from below ; “ bear a hand,” look 
sharp, make haste; “handsomely,” as in 
the expression, “ Lower away handsome- 
ly!” meaning, lower away with judgment, 
but promptly; “bully,” a term of kindly 
greeting, as “ Bully for you!” 

The difficulties of the lexicographer de- 
siring the inclusion of nautical terms in 
his list are not a little increased by the 
sailor’s love of contractions, or his perver- 
sities of pronunciation. Let me cite a 
few examples. The word “treenail,” for 
instance —a wooden spike—in Jack’s 
mouth becomes “trunnel.” “To reach” 
is to sail along close-hauled ; but the sailor 
calls it “ratch.” “Gunwale,” as every- 
body knows, is “ gunnel,” and so spelt by 
the old marine writers. “Crossjack,” a 
sail that sets upon a yard called the 
“crossjack yard,” on the mizzen-mast, is 
pronounced “crojjeck.” The “strap” 
of a block is always termed “strop;” 
“ streak,” a single range of planks running 
from one end of the ship or boat to the 
other, is “strake;” “to serve,” that is, 
to wind small stuff, such as spun-yarn, 
round a rope, is “to sarve.” The numer- 
ous contractions, however, are pre-emi- 
nently illustrative of the two distinctive 
qualities of the English sailor — nimble- 
ness and alertness. Everything must be 
done quickly at sea; there is no time for 
sesquipedalianism. If there be a long 
word it must be shortened, somehow. To 
spring, to jump, to leap, to tumble, to keep 
his eyes skinned, to hammer his fingers 
into fish-hooks, — these are the things re- 
quired of Jack. He dances, he sings, he 
drinks, he is in all senses a lively hearty ; 
but underlying his intellectual and physi- 
cal caper-cutting is deep perception of the 
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sea as a mighty force, a remorseless foe. 
The matter seems trifling, yet the national 
character is in it. 

A great number of words are used by 
sailors which are extremely disconcerting 
to landsmen, as apparently sheer viola- 
tions of familiar sounds and the images 
they convey. To lash: ashore, this is to 
beat with a whip, to thrash; at sea it 
means to make anything fast by securing 
it with a rope. To foul: when a sailor 
speaks of one thing fouling another, he 
does not intend to say that one thing soils 
or dirties another, but that it has got 
mixed in a manner to make separation a 
difficulty. ‘Our ship drove and fouled a 
vessel astern.” A line is foul when it is 
twisted, when it jams ina block. “Seize” 
is to attach: itdoes not mean, “to grasp.” 
“ Seizing,” is the line or laniard or small 
stuff by which anything is made fast. 
“Whip:” this word naturally conveys the 
idea of the implement for flogging, for 
driving ; in reality, it signifies a line rove 
through a single block. “Whip it up!” 
hoist it up by means of the tackle called a 
whip. “Get it whipped!” get it hoisted 
by a whip. “Sweep” looks like a fellow 
who cleans a chimney ; at sea itis a long 
oar. “Board” is not a plank, but the dis- 
tance measured by a ship or vessel sailing 
on either tack, and beating against the 
wind before she puts her helm down for 
the next “ratch.” “Guy” has nothing to 
do with the fifth of November, nor with a 
person absurdly dressed, but is a rope 
used for steadying a boom. “ Ribands” 
are pieces of timber nailed outside the 
ribs of a wooden ship. “ Ear-rings ” are 
ropes for reefing or for securing the upper 
corners of a sail to the yardarms. The 
bewilderment increases when Jack goes 
to zoology forterms. “Fox” is a lashing 
made by twisting rope-yarns together. 
“ Spanish fox ” is a single yarn untwisted 
and “laid up” the contrary way. “ Mon- 
key” is a heavy weight of iron used in 
shipbuilding for driving in long bolts. 
“Cat” is a tackle used for hoisting up 
the anchor. “Mouse” or “mousing” 
was formerly a ball of yarns fitted to the 
collars of stays. “To mouse,” is to put 
turns of rope-yarn round the hook of a 
block to prevent it from slipping. “ Spi- 





der” is an iron outrigger. “Lizard” isa 
piece of rope with a “thimble” spliced 
into it. “Whelps” are pieces of wood 
or iron bolted on the main piece of a 
windlass, or ona winch. “Leech” is the 
side edge of a sail. “ Sheepshank ” is the 
name given to a manner of shortening a 
rope by hitches over a bight of its own 
part. 

Of such terms as these, how is the ety- 
mology to be come at? Without question 
the name of the animal was suggested in 
a few cases, as in “lizard” perhaps by 
some dim or fanciful resemblance to it in 
the object that wanted a title. But “mon- 
key,” “fox,” “cat,” and other such appel- 
lations, must have an origin referable to 
any other cause than that of their likeness 
to the creatures they are called after. It 
is impossible to be sure that these names 
are not corruptions from Saxon and other 
terms expressive of totally different mean- 
ings. It may be supposed that “ Spanish 
fox” comes from the Spaniards’ habit of 
using “foxes” formed of single yarns. 
We have, for example, “Spanish wind- 
lass,” as we have “ French fake,” “ French 
sennit,” etc. The derivatives of some 
words are suggested by their sounds, 
“ Bowse,” pronounced “ bowce,” is a fa- 
miliar call at sea. “ Bowse it taut, lads!” 
“ Take and bowse upon those halliards !” 
The men pull off upon the rope and dow 
it by their action. It is therefore con- 
ceivable that “bowse” may have come 
from “bow” “bows.” ‘ Dowse,” pro- 
nounced “dowce,” signifies to lower, to 
haul down suddenly. Also to extin- 
guish, as “ dowse the glim,” “put out the 
light.” The French word douce is proba- 
bly the godfather here. But “rouse,” pro- 
nounced “rouce”? “ Rouse it aft, boys!” 
It means, to drag smartly. Does it really 
signify what it looks to express — to 
“rouse up” the object that is to be han- 
dled? It is wonderful to note how, on 
the whole, the language of the sea has 
preserved its substance and sentiment 
through the many generations of sea- 
farers down to the present period of iron 
plates and steel masts, of the propeller and 
the steam engine. The reason is that, 
great as has been the apparent change 
wrought in the body and fabric of ships 
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since the days of the Great Harry of the 
sixteenth century, and the Royal George 
of the eighteenth century, the nomencla- 
ture of remote times still perfectly answers 
to a mass of nautical essentials, more 
especially as regards the masts, yards, 
rigging, and sails of a vessel. And an- 
other reason lies in the strong conserva- 
tive spirit of the sailor. There was aloud 
outcry when the Admiralty many years 
ago condemned the term “larboard,” and 
ordered the word “port” to be substi- 
tuted. The name was not abandoned with- 
out a violent struggle, and many throes 
of prejudice, on the part of the old salts. 
What was good enough for Hawkins, 
Duncan, Howe, Rodney, Nelson, was 
surely good enough for their successors. 
Not in many directions do I find new 
readings of old terms. As a rule, where 
the feature has disappeared the term has 
gone with it. Where the expression is 
retained the meaning is more or less iden- 
tical with the original words. A few ex- 
ceptions may be quoted : “ bittacle ” was 
anciently the name of the binnacle ; obvi- 
ously derived from the French haditacle 
(a small habitation), and still the French 
term for the compass-stand. ‘ Caboose” 
was formerly the name of the galley or 
kitchen of small merchantmen. Falconer 
spells it ‘ coboose,” and describes it as a 
sort of box or house to cover the chimney 
of some merchant ships. Previous to the 
introduction of the caboose, the furnaces 
for cooking were, in three-deckers, placed 
on the middle deck; in two-decked ships 
in the forecastle ; and, adds my awhority 
(the anonymous author of a treatise on 
shipbuilding, written in 1701), “also in all 
ships which have forecastles the provis- 
ions are there dressed.” “Cuddy” is a 
forcible, old-fashioned word that has been 
replaced by the mincing, affected term 
“saloon.” In the last century it signified 
“a sort of cabin or cook-room in the fore 
part or near the stern of a lighter or barge 
of burden.” It is curious to note the 
humble origin of a term subsequently 
taken to designate the gilded and sump- 
tuous first-class cabin accommodation of 
the great Indian, American, and Austra- 
lian ships. “Forecastle,” again, I find 
defined by old writers as “a place fitted 
for a close fight on the upper deck for- 
ward.” The term was retained to denote 
the place in which the crew live. The 
exploded expressions are numerous. A 
short list may prove of interest. “ Hull- 
ing” and “trying” were the words which 
answer to what we now call “ hove-to.” 
* Sailing large,” having the wind free or 





quartering ; this expression is dead. Ply- 
ing” was the old term for “beating” — 
“we plyed to windward ” — #. ¢.,“ we beat 
to windward.” The word is obsolete, as 
is “spooning,” replaced by “ scudding.” 
For “ veering ” we have substituted “ wear- 
ing.” Some good, strong, expressive 
words have vanished. Nobody nowadays 
talks of “clawing off,” though the expres- 
sion is perfect as representing a vessel 
clutching and grabbing at the wind in 
her efforts to haul off from a lee shore. 
For “shivering” we now say “ shaking.” 
“The topsail shivers to the wind!” In 
these days it “shakes.” We no longer 
speak of the “topsail atrip,” but of the 
topsail hoisted or the yard mast-headed. 
“ Hank for hank,” signifying two ships 
beating together and always going about 
at the same moment, so that one cannot 
et to windward of the other, is now “ tack 
or tack.” We have ceased to “heave 
out staysails;” they are now loosed and 
hoisted. The old “horse” has made 
way for the “foot-rope,” though we still 
retain the term “ Flemish horse” for the 
short foot-rope at the topsail yard-arms. 
The word “ horse” readily suggests the 
origin of the term “stirrup,” a rope fitted 
to the foot-rope that it may not be weighed 
down too deep by the men standing on it. 
It is plain that “horse” is owing to the 
seamen “riding” the yard by it. Any- 
thing traversed was called a “horse.” 
The term is still used. The “round- 
house ” or “ coach” yielded to “ cuddy,” 
as “cuddy ” has to “saloon.” The poop 
remains; but the “poop-royal” of the 
French and the Spaniards or the “ topgal- 
lant poop” of our own shipwrights —a 
short deck over the aftermost part of the 
poop — has utterly disappeared. 


Whoever were the inventors [writes Sir 
Walter Raleigh in ‘‘A Discourse of Ship- 
ping,” included in his genuine remains, 1700] 
we find that every age hath added somewhat 
to ships, and to all things else; and in mine 
own time the shape of our English ships hath 
been greatly bettered. It is not long since 
the striking of the Top-mast (a wonderful ease 
to great Ships both at Sea and in Harbor) 
hath been devised, together with the Chain 
Pump, which takes up twice as much water as 
the ordinary did. We have lately added the 
Bonnet and the Drabler. To the Courses, 
we have devised Studding Sails, Top-gallant 
Sails, Sprit-sails, Topsails. The Weighing 
of Anchors by the Capstone is alsonew. We 
have fallen into consideration of the length of 
Cables, and by it we resist the malice of the 
greatest Winds that can blow. 


Now, although this passage has refer- 
ence to improvements made in the fabrics 
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of ships during the closing years of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth and of the open- 
ing of that of James L., it is curious, as 
illustrative of the conservatism of the 
sailor, that by omitting the “ spritsail” 
these words of Raleigh might stand for 
the ships of to-day. No sailor unac- 
quainted with the archeology of his own 
calling would believe that the studding- 
sail, the bonnet, the drabbler, the chain- 
pump, the topgallant-sail, and even the 
spritsail (a sail that was in use down to so 
late a period as the close of the first quar- 
ter of the present century) were as old 
as Raleigh’s heyday. Certainly the terms 
given by Sir Walter would furnish us with 
a clue to the paternity of these cloths. 
“ Studding-sail,” for example. Falconer 
derives it from stud, stead, or steady. 1 
am inclined to think it is derived from the 
verb “to stud ””—to adorn, to cover, but 
not necessarily, as Johnson says, “with 
studs or shining knobs.” It is quite con- 
ceivable to think of a forked beard lifted 
over a ruff in admiration of canvas that 
raises the cry, “ By’r Lady, but she is now 
studded with sail!” Assuredly we mod- 
erns would not regard a studding-sail as a 
steadying sail in any sense of the word. 
The “bonnet” mentioned by Raleigh is 
an additional piece of canvas made to lace 
on to the foot of a sail. The term donnet 
applied to a thing worn at the foot advises 
us of an ironical derivative. But of “drab- 
bler ” the etymology is obvious. Todrab- 
ble is to wet, to befoul. Now the drabbler 
is an additional piece of canvas laced to 
the bonnet, and necessarily coming very 
low, unquestionably takes its name from 
“drabbling ” — getting wet. The spritsail 
and sprit-topsail are among the vanished 
details; so indeed is the sprit-sailyard, 
which may be said to have been con- 
quered, like a cold young virgin, by the 
invention of “ whiskers ” — small booms or 
irons, one on each side the bowsprit, and 
formerly projecting from the cat-heads, 
whence possibly the term. Of many sea- 
expressions the origin is sufficiently trans- 
parent. I offerafewexamples. “ Bilge” 
is the part of a vessel’s bottom which be- 
gins to round upwards. The word is 
corrupted from the old “ bulge, the outer- 
most and lowest part of a ship, that which 
she bears upon when she lies on the 
ground.” “Butt” is the joining of two 
planks endways. “To start a butt” is to 
loosen the end of a plank where it unites 
with another. This word is got from 
“abut.”  Chock-a-block,” said when any- 
thing is hoisted by a tackle as high as the 
block will let it go: chock here means 
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choke, and in that sense is implied in 
such expressions as “ chock-aft,” “ chock- 
home,” etc. Formerly “jib” was spelt 
“gyb.” A vessel in running is said to 
“gybe” or “jibe” when the wind gets 
on the lee side of her fore and aft sails 
and blows them over. As this in the old 
days of square rigs and “mizon yards” 
would be peculiar to the “gyb” or “ jib,” 
the expression is sufficiently accounted 
for. “To stay” is to tack; a ship “in 
stays” is a ship in the act of tacking. 
I interpret “to stay” by the verb “to 
stop;” “she is staying” —she is stop- 
ping; “in stays ”—in the act of stopping. 
“Tack” is the weather lower corner of 
a square-course when set. “To tack” 
may be accepted as metaphorically ex- 
pressing the action of rounding into the 
wind in the direction of the tacks. “ Top- 
gallant,” says Johnson, “is srevehhiine 
applied to anything elevated or splendid,” 
and quotes from L’Estrange: “I dare 
appeal to the consciences of topgallant 
sparks.” Prior to the introduction of top- 
gallant-sails, there was nothing higher 
than the topsails. Taking “ topgallant” 
as of proverbial application to whatever is 
elevated, if not splendid, one easily sees 
how the topgallant fabric of a ship —its 
sail, mast, and gear —obtained the name 
itis known by. “To luff” is to put the 
helm down, so as to bring the vessel 
closer to the wind. This word is mani- 
festly taken from “oof,” which in olden 
times was the term applied to the after- 
part of the bows of aship. “ Quickwork” 
was the name given to that part of a ship’s 
sides which is above the channel-wales. 
“°Tis commonly perform’d with Fir-deal,” 
says an old writer, “ which don’t require 
the fastening nor the Time to work it, as 
the other parts, but is Quicker done.” 
The ancient spelling gives us “ halyards,” 
*“ halliards ” — ropes and tackles for hoist- 
ing sails and yards. To hale is to haul; 
so that “halyards,” “halliards,” is den 
trovato. 

In old marine narratives and novels the 
term “lady’s hole” frequently occurs. I 
was long bothered by this term, which I 
indirectly gathered to signify a sort of 
cabin; but in what part of the ship situ- 
ated, and why so called, I could not imag- 
ine, until in the course of my reading I 
lighted upon a description of a man-of- 
war of 1712, in which it is stated that “the 
lady’s hole” is a place for the gunner’s 
small stores, huilt between the partners of 
the mainmast, and looked after by a man 
named “a lady,” “who is put in by turns 
to keep the gun-room clean.” Terms of 
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this kind are revelations in their way, as 
showing for the most part the sort of road 
the marine philologist must take in his 
search after originals and derivatives. A 
vessel is said to be “hogged” when the 
middle part of her bottom is so strained 
as to curve upwards. To the shape of a 
hog’s back, therefore, is this expression 
owing. But the etymology of the word 
“sagged,” which expresses the situation 
of a vessel when her bottom curves down- 
wards through being strained, I am un- 
able to trace. “Gangway” means the 
going-way — the place by which you enter 
or quita ship. “Gudgeons ” — braces or 
eyes fixed to the stern-post to receive the 
pintles of a rudder, I find the meaning of 
in the old spelling for the same thing, 
“gougings ” — the eye being gouged by 
the pintle. “ Lumpers ” is a name given 
to dock-laborers who load or discharge 
vessels ; it was their custom to contract 
to do the work by the /wm/, and hence the 
word. ‘Stevedore” one whose occupa- 
tion is to stow cargoes) originates with the 
Spanish stibador, likewise a stower of car- 
oes. The etymology of certain pecul- 
larly nautical expressions in common use 
on shipboard must be entirely conjectural. 
Take “swig off’—dZ.e¢., to pull upon a 
perpendicular rope, the end of which is 
led under a belaying-pin. The old read- 
ings give it as “swag off,” “swagging 
off.” The motion of this sort of pulling is 
of a swaggering kind, and I have little 
doubt that the expression of “swig” or 
“ swag ” comes from “swaggering.” “ Tail 
on, tally on!” the order for more men to 
haul upon a rope, possibly expresses its 
origination with some clearness. “ Tail 
on!”—lengthen the tail of pullers; 
“Tally on!” —add men in a countable 
way. It is usual to speak ofa ship as be- 
ing “under way.” It should be “under 
weigh.” The expression is wholly refer- 
able to the situation of a ship in the act 
of moving after her anchor has been lifted 
or “weighed.” Similarly it should be, 1 
think, “ The anchor is aweigh,” not the 
anchor is “away ”— the mate’s cry from 
the forecastle when the anchor is atrip or 
off the ground. 

Blocks, a very distinctive feature in the 
equipment of a vessel, get their names in 
numerous cases from their shape or con- 
veniency. A cant-block is so called be- 
cause in whalers it is used for the tackles 
which cant or turn the whale over when 
itis being stripped of its blubber; a _fid- 
dle-block, because it has the shape of that 
instrument; a fy-block, because it shifts 
its position when the tackle it forms a part 








of is hauled upon; 4ading-blocks, be- 
cause they are used for guiding the direc- 
tion of any purciase ; hook-blocks, because 
they have a hook at one end ; séster-blocks, 
because they are two blocks formed out 
of one piece of wood, and suggest a sen- 
timental character by intimate associa- 
tion ; s#atch-blocks, because a rope can 
be suzatched or whipped through the sheave 
without the trouble of reeving ; ¢az/ blocks, 
because they are fitted with a short length 
or fail of rope by which they are lashed to 
the gear ; shoulder-blocks, because their 
shape hints at a shoulder, there being a 
projection left on one side of the shell to 
prevent the falls from jamming. In this 
direction the marine philologist will find 
his work all plain sailing. The sources 
whence the sails, or most of them, take 
their appellations are readily grasped 
when the leading features of the appar- 
ently complicated fabric on high are un- 
derstood. The “staysails” obtain their 
names from the stays on which they travel. 
‘* Topsail” was so entitled when it was 
literally the top or uppermost sail. The 
origin of the word “royal” for the sail 
above the topgallant-sail we must seek in 
the fancy that found the noble superstruc- 
ture of white cloths crowned by that 
heaven-seeking space of canvas. 

The etymology of “ hitches ” is not far 
to seek. But first of the “hitch ” itself. 
“*To hitch,’ to catch, to move by jerks. 
I know not where it is used but in the fol- 
lowing passage—nor here know well 
what it means : — 


Whoe’er offends, at some unlucky time 
Slides in a verse, or Azéches in a rhyme. 
Pore.” 


So writes Dr. Johnson. Had he looked 
into the old voyages, he would have found 
“hitch ” repeated very often indeed. From 
the nautical standpoint, he defines it accu- 
rately enough as “to catch.” Pope’s use 
of the term puzzled the doctor, and he 
blundered into “ to move by jerks.” But 
Pope employs it as a sailor would; he 
hitches the culprit in a line —that is, 
takes an intellectual “turn ” with his verse 
about him, or, as the poet puts it, suffers 
the person to “hitch ” himself. To hitch 
is to fasten, to secure a rope so that it can 
run out no further. From “hitch” pro- 
ceed a number of terms whose paternity 
is very easily distinguished. The “ Black- 
wall hitch” takes its name from the fa- 
mous point of departure of the vanished 
procession of Indiamen and Australian 
liners ; the “harness hitch,” from its form, 
which suggests a bit and reins; “mid- 

















shipman’s hitch,” from the facility with 
which it may be made; “rolling hitch,” 
because it is formed of a series of rolling 
turns round the object it is intended to 
secure, and other rolling turns yet over its 
own part; a “ timber hitch,” because of its 
usefulness in hoisting spars and the like 
through the ease of its fashioning and the 
security of its jamming. The etymology 
of knots, again, is largely found in their 
forms. The “figure-of-eight knot” is of 
the shape of the figure eight; the dia- 
mond readily suggests the knots which 
bear its name (single and double diamond 
knots); the “ Turk’s-head knot” excel- 
lently imitates a turban. To some knots 
and splices the inventors have given their 
names, such as “Elliot’s splice” and 
“ Matthew Walker knot.” The origin of 
this knot is thus related by a contributor 
to the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle : — 


Over sixty years ago an old sailor, then 
drawing near to eighty years of age, said that 
when he was a sailor-boy there was an old 
rigger, named Matthew Walker, who, with 
his wife, lived on board an old covered hulk, 
moored near the Folly End, Monkwearmouth 
Shore; that new ships when launched were 
laid alongside of this hulk to be rigged by 
Walker and his gang of riggers; that also old 
ships had their rigging refitted at the same 
place; and that Matthew Walker was the 
inventor of the lanyard knot, now known by 
the inventor’s name wherever a ship floats. 


It has been suggested that “knot,” the 
sailor’s word for the nautical mile, springs 
from the small pieces of knotted stuff, 
called &xots, inserted in the log line for 
marking the progress of a ship through 
the water. It is worth noting, however, 
that in the old voyages the word uot, as 
signifying a mile, never occurs. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that it is a word 
not much older than the last century. 
Amongst puzzling changes in the sea 
language must be classed the names of 
vessels. “Yacht” has been variously de- 
fined: as “a small ship for carrying pas- 
sengers ;” as “a vessel of state.” The 
term is now understood to mean a pleas- 
ure-craft. “ Yawl” was formerly a small 
ship’s boat or a wherry: it has become 
the exclusive title of yachts rigged as cut- 
ters, but carrying also a small sail at the 
stern, called a mizzen. The “barge ” was 
a vessel of state, furnished with sumptuous 
cabins, and canopies and cushions, deco- 
rated with flags and streamers, and pro- 
pelled by a band of rowers. This hardly 
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answers to the topsail barges and dumb- 
barges of to-day. The word “ bark”’ has 
been Gallicized into “barque,” possibly 
as a marine protest against the poetic 
misapplication as shown in these lines of 
Byron : — 
My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea; 


Or the — 
My bark is my bride! 


of Eliza Cook. By bark the poets intend 
any kind of ship you please; but to Jack 
it implies a particular rig. The Ameri- 
icans write “bark” for “barque,” and 
rightly; for though Falconer says that 
“bark is a general name given to small 
ships,” he also adds: “It is, however, 
peculiarly appropriated by seamen to those 
which carry three masts without a mizzen 
topsail.” The “pink” is another craft 
that has “gone over.” Her very narrow 
stern supplied the name, pink having been 
used in the sense of small, as by Shake- 
speare, who speaks of “ pink-eyne,” small 
eye. The “tartan,” likewise, belongs to 
the past as a rig; a single mast, lateen 
yard and bowsprit. The growth of our 
ancestors’ “ frigott,” too, into the fire-eat- 
ing Saucy Arethusas of comparatively 
recent times, is a story full of interest. 

I have but skimmed a surface whose 
depths should honestly repay careful and 
laborious dredging. The language of the 
sea has entered so largely into common 
and familiar speech ashore, that the phil- 
ologist who neglects the mariner’s talk 
will struggle in vain in his search after a 
mass of paternities and derivatives, and 
the originals, and even the sense, of many 
every-day expressions. It is inevitable 
that a maritime nation should enlarge its 
shore vocabulary by sca terms. The elo- 
quence of the forecastle is of no mean 
order, and in a hundred directions Jack’s 
expressions are matchless for brevity, 
sentiment, and suggestion. But the origin 
and rise of the marine tongue i$ also the 
origin and rise of the British navy, and of 
the fleets which sail under the red ensign. 
The story of the British ship may be fol: 
lowed in the maritime glossaries; and 
perception of the delicate shades and 
lights, of the subtleties, niceties, and dis- 
criminations of the ocean dialect is a 
revelation of the mysteries of the art of 
shipwright and the profession of the sea- 
man. W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
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From Temple Bar. 
“UNSTABLE AS WATER.” 


FATHER MARTIN SCHULTZ, parish 
priest of Griinenau, sat at the foot of the 
great beech-tree on the brow of the Katri- 
nenberg, and looked with weary eyes on 
the fair prospect spread before him. The 
hill sloped quickly down toa fertile rolling 
plain, with cornfields shining golden in 
the westering sun. Here and there a lit- 
tle village, a church tower, and a few 
trees, broke the yellow expanse; in the 
middle distance a dome-shaped mound, 
with a ruined castle, its donjon keep still 
showing sharp angles, rose sheer from the 
omg Beyond, in the west, the hills lay 

lue, one behind the other, till they merged 
into the sky, and far away to the east glim- 
mered a silver ribbon, the full-flowing 
Rhine itself. 

Fair indeed with fruitful promise was 
the scene, but Father Martin paid no 
heed to it, though he had climbed to this 
his favorite resting-place for comfort and 
refreshment of mind. 

His head rested against the bole of the 
great tree behind him, which served as a 
relieving background to his refined, well- 
cut features. Itwasa very attractive face 
—a broad, clear forehead, well-opened 
grey eyes, a straight nose, and a delicate 
mouth ; but it had /es défauts de ses qua- 
lités, for the chin was wanting in strength, 
and the mouth, with all its delicacy, was 
far too sensitive. 

Father Martin had had a trying day. 
Summoned to a clerical meeting, at some 
five miles distance, he had, in default of 
any conveyance, trudged both ways under 
the hot August sun; on his return, tired 
out with unprofitable discussions, he had 
been called at once to the death-bed of a 
favorite parishioner, the wife of the Férst- 
er, whose house with its closed blinds 
Jay behind him in a clearing of the beech 
woods. He arrived only just in time to 
administer the last rites; the dead baby 
was laid on its dead mother’s breast, and 
in frozen grief the husband looked at 
both. The priest placed a sympathetic 
hand upon his arm, and with soothing 
words strove to lead him from the cham- 
ber of death. But the man turned fiercely 
on him, and in Jow but bitter tones bade 
him begone. “What can you, a priest, 
know of what a husband and father feels 
at such a time? Leave me with my 
dead.” 

And Father Martin had left him, and 
now sat in the evening cool, and thought 
of many things—of his boyhood, when 
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the entrance into the priesthood was held 
up to his youthful mind as the summit of 
ambition, —then of his novitiate in the 
Jesuit seminary, where, as another in like 
position once said, “his battle was with 
nocturnal fear and the noonday devil; he 
wrestled with the angel, he went through 
the fires,” until, in despair at his own 
wavering faith, he rushed on to the fatal 
step of ses | a monk, trusting that 
the sacrifice would bring its own peace. 

Then in the quiet life of the cloister his 
doubts tunel with threefold force, and 
in the hope that active work amongst his 
fellow-men might crush the tormenting 
demon out of him, he begged for his secu- 
larization, and had now been for some 
years parish priest of Griinenau. 

But, scholar and student as he was, the 
narrow round amongst a sparsely scattered 
rural population fretted him inconceiv- 
ably. Daily the thought recurred to him 
of how many things the Church enjoined 
on him in which he had no faith, and with 
which, try as he might, he could not put 
himself in sympathy. 

To him, in this state of loneliness and 
doubt, had come an unexpected pleasure. 
Roger Bowyer, head of a large and suc- 
cessful boys’ school near London, had 
settled down in Griinenau, to spend his 
summer holiday fishing and _botanizing, 
and he and Martin Schultz had become 
fast friends. 

Even now, as Father Martin sat there 
weary and dispirited, Roger Bowyer was 
making his way up the winding path be- 
tween the beeches to where he hoped to 
find him 

“Good-evening, my friend,” he cried, 
as he emerged on the mossy summit of 
the Katrinenberg, and threw himself down 
beside the priest. “Where have you 
been all this broiling day?” 

Martin Schultz turned his haggard face 
toward him and told him of his last 
errand. 

“ You see it is just as you tell me; we 
try to be superhuman, and so those for 
whom we would give our heart’s blood 
look upon us as zahuman. What would 
I not give to be as you are, free of this 
torturing thought that is wearing out my 
soul — that in all my life I am wrong, and 
can do naught but wrong; for I am up- 
holding what I .feel to be a false system, 
full of rottenness and error!” 

Bowyer looked at him in surprise. They 
had often discussed religious questions 
together, but the priest had never yet 
spoken so plainly, though his friend had 


i suspected his dissatisfaction. He said to 
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him slowly: “Is that your real deliberate 
opinion ?’ 

“To my sorrow it is,” said Schultz; 
“and you can little tell the misery it is to 
feel. oneself hemmed in on all sides by 
restrictions that one knows to be an insult 
to one’s manhood. Why I, as a Jesuit, in 
this nineteenth century of boasted civiliza- 
tion, may not even read a book without 
the permission of my superiors! Blind 
obedience is imposed on men whom God 
made with seeing eyes, to choose the 
good and reject the evil, each one for 
himself. I am nota man, 1 am a wretched 
tool.” 

Roger Bowyer was thoroughly roused. 
“ Look here,” said he; “why not throw it 
all up, and come over to England? With 
ge talents and learning you would soon 

e able to earn a competency. If you 
are really in earnest in your dissatisfac- 
tion with your present life, leave it, and 
begin a new career. I will do what I can 
to help you. My German master leaves 
me next term; take his place, even if only 
for a time. until you can look about you.’ 

Martin’s mobile mouth quivered with 
emotion. “I do not know how to thank 
= for this proof of your friendship; but 

ow dare I accept it? O that we were 
in the days when man’s path was pointed 
out to him in visions, so that I might 
know the right!” 

“ But that not being the Almighty’s way 
of governing us now,” said Bowyer some- 
what impatiently, “it behoves every one 
to try to do the best they can; ‘ Man is 
man, and master of his fate.’”’ 

He rose to return to his inn; the priest 
looked up at him with feelings of envy. 
Here was a man with every line of his 
face and figure marked with strength and 
decision, — the strength which would lead 
him to weigh well both sides of a ques- 
tion, and having formed his opinion, to 
walk by it steadily and fearlessly in the 
way that lay before him. 

Martin Schultz sighed and said, “ You 
do not wish for an immediate answer to 
your proposition? How can I tell that 
my longing to be free is not a simple self- 
seeking ?’ 

“No, do not hurry,” said Bowyer. 
“ Think it all over, then write to me, for I 
am sorry to say my holiday here is over ; 
I am called back to London, and must 
leave early to-morrow.” 

Here was another cause of trouble for 
the poor priest. He had hoped to talk it 
all over with Bowyer—to look impar- 
tially at this thing, which now that it 
was put before him baldly and distinctly 
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seemed very terrible, and with his friend’s 
help to arrive at some decision; and this 
assistance must now be withdrawn. 

Something of his trouble showed itself 
in his face, for Bowyer turned to him 
with the feeling of pity which had moved 
him first to make his acquaintance, and 
said very gently, — 

“You know it must be you, and not I, 
who shall decide. When I am gone, per- 
haps it will be easier for you to know 
your real mind on the subject. But I do 
not think any man can be either happy or 
truly good whe is daily testifying to things 
which he but half believes. Good-bye to 
you now, and God be with you, whatever 
your decision.” 

Bowyer held out his hand, which the 
other wrung in silence, and then sat down 
again, listening to the receding footsteps 
of his friend as he went quickly down 
the precipitous path. Long sat Martin 
Schultz, hesitating and wavering, now 
leaning to one side, now to the other, 
“this way and that dividing the swift 
mind ;” now appalled at the thought of 
the sudden upheaval of all his life, now 
attracted by the vision of freedom. Thus 
he lingered, until the shadows of the hills 
began to creep further and further across 
the fertile plain, and a line of pallid mist 
outlined the river’s course. Then in the 
valley behind him he heard the monoto- 
nous note of the bell of his little church 
ringing for vespers, and rising up, he 
stood for a moment with eyes fixed on 
the spreading landscape ; and as he gazed, 
familiar words sprang to his lips: “* The 
devil taketh him up into an exceeding 
high mountain, and showeth him all the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them.” Then, in tones of agony, as if 
the evil one were there in actual presence 
tempting him, he cried, “ Get thee behind 
me, Satan!” and with bowed head passed 
on to his evening prayer. 


PART II. 


NEVERTHELESS, about a month later 
Mr. Bowyer received the following let- 
ter :— 

**Griinenau, Sept. 18—. 
‘“ DEAR AND HONORED FRIEND, — 

“In prayer and anguish of spirit I have 
considered what you so kindly put before 
me one month ago, and have determined to 
accept your offer. I have one thing to 
pray of you — that you will let my history 
remain asecret between youand me. Un- 
used as I am to the world and its ways, I 
could not bear the thought that I was be- 
ing pointed out as ‘the renegade priest.’ 
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I am breaking with this old life com- 
pletely. Henceforth Martin Schultz is 
dead, and I shall bear my mother’s name. 
She and my father are long departed, and 
to my Maker alone, whom I still hope to 
serve, am I responsible for this my deed. 
But to you, who a me hope and cour- 
age, I sign myself for the last time, 
“ Yours gratefully, 
“ MARTIN SCHULTZ.” 


Time went on, and Martin Stein, as he 
now called himself, still remained as Mr. 
Bowyer’s German master. His admirable 
scholarship made him a most efficient 
teacher, and his gentleness endeared him 
to all his pupils, although he had scarcely 
the strong hand necessary to control the 
unruly spirits of healthy English boys. 

On the whole, the change had been a 
successful one for him. The look of anx- 
ious unrest passed from his face, and 
left him calmer and brighter. His friend- 
ship with Bowyer was drawn still closer, 
although according to Martin’s earnest 
request the subject of his former life was 
never mooted between them. He was 
certainly happier than in former days, and 
Bowyer congratulated himself on having 
been the instrument of this improvement. 

Herr Stein, who at first had preferred 
to live almost without outside acquaint- 
ance, began at length to lose this shyness, 
and Te became intimate in the fam- 
ily of a German merchant, a Mr. Tiene- 
mann. 

Mr. Tienemann had a daughter, Mina, 
a bright, pleasant girl of twenty; and, as 
was but natural, Martin Stein, himself only 
thirty-two, brought for the first time into 
close contact with an attractive girl, fell in 
love with her, blamed himself for so doing 
— he the priest, the vowed celibate — then 
argued that he had cancelled these vows, 
hesitated, wavered, succumbed to an im- 
pulse during an unexpected sé/e-a-céte, 
proposed and was accepted, and went 
home in the new flush of his joy to tell 
Bowyer what had happened. 

Then, for the first time, Bowyer reverted 
to his friend’s past life, and said: “Of 
course you will tell the young lady and 
her parents the story of your life.” 

Martin Stein turned pale; he had not 
bargained for this. 

“No!” he said impetuously. “I can- 
not do it. That chapter is closed and 
over, I will not re-open it. She loves me 
for myself, and what is it to her that for 
the best years of my life I was a slave and 
prisoner. I will not tell her!” 

“ But,” said Bowyer, “she is a Protes- 
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tant born. She will not look upon it in 
the same light as you do. Old friend, I 
think it is due to her to let her know.” 

“No, I cannot!” replied he. “See! 
the very thought of those years is like a 
nightmare, and seems to chill my blood.” 
And in truth he was shivering, all the 
bright joyousness gone from the face just 
now so eager. “ Perhaps, when we have 
been married a little time, when she has 
proved what a true and loving husband I 
will be to her — perhaps then I may find 
it in my heart to tell her, — but not now.” 

Bowyer saw it was useless to urge him 
further ; and feeling that after his promise 
given he could not himself mention the 
matter to either the parents or the fiancée 
herself, the subject was dropped. Things 
took their course; Mina Tienemann be- 
came Mina Stein, and although she soon 
found that hers was the stronger spirit of 
the two, the pair were very happy. Mina 
had been much in the habit of managing 
her old father and mother, and naturally 
enough fell into the way of guiding her 
husband. Martin had made some little 
money by the proceeds of a philological 
work on which he had been busy ever 
since his arrivalin England. This money 
and the bride’s own fortune were settled 
absolutely on her. So the little household 
progressed very comfortably; two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, were born to them, 
and all seemed well. 


PART III. 


ONE summer, when the Steins had been 
married some eight years, his wife com- 
plained of not feeling well, and indeed 
looked a good deal out of health. The 
midsummer holidays were just approach- 
ing, and Mina had in her little head a 
complete plan of what she intended should 
be done therein. 

“ Martin,” she said one night, “I feel 
that I ought to see a physician.” 

Martin, who had noticed her loss of 
color, at once responded: “ By all means, 
dearest. Let us go to London as soon as 
the term is over, and you shall see any 
one you think best.” 

“That is very kind,” said Mina; “ but 
I have a better plan than that. We will 
leave the children with grandmamma and 
go to Bonn, where I will put myself in 
the hands of my old friend Dr. Hahn, who 
knew me when I was at the school there, 
and see what he will prescribe.” Mrs. 
Mina, if the truth must be told, was hoping 
to be sent to some Badekur. 

Martin hesitated a moment. This was 





the first time that a return to Germany 
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had been suggested to him, and terror 
overcame him at the idea of being recog- 
nized by any of his old acquaintances. 
But a little thought reassured him. Mar- 
tin Schultz the tonsured priest with shaven 
face was dead; in his place stood Martin 
Stein the married man with thick curls 
and dark beard and moustache. 

Still, that momentary hesitation had 
shown him how much he dreaded any 
recognition, and more still, that his wife 
should know this past chapter of his life. 
Many a time he had said to himself, 
“ Now I will tell her,” but the time had 
passed away, and still she was in igno- 
rance. 

Accustomed to give way to his wife’s 
wishes in most matters, Martin Stein fol- 
lowed them on this occasion; and after 
having been duly under the inspection of 
Dr. Hahn, Mina was ordered to try what 
Bad Bertrich would do forher. This was 
a shock to Martin. Within twenty miles 
of his old parish, Bad Bertrich is for some 
occult reason a place greatly resorted to 
by priests ; and if Martin could but have 
found some valid excuse for disobeying 
the doctor’s prescription, he would have 
done so. Indeed he brought forward one 
or two suggestions of other places, but 
Mina’s reply, ‘“‘ My dear, surely you want 
me to get well as soon as possible,” 
coupled with a .vok of rather hurt surprise, 
silenced him. But the pleasure was gone 
from his heliday. Even Mina’s delight at 
the scenery, as the carriage road from Alf 
to Bertrich opened out the constantly 
changing views of the lovely narrow valley 
—not this even could rouse in him any 
response to her constant appeals for sym- 
pathy in her enjoyment. Like a wise 
woman she concluded he was tired, and 
let him alone. 

As they reached the door of the Drei 
Reichskronen, Martin Stein felt as if he 
were ina dream. On the terrace sat, chat- 
ting and smoking their after-dinner cigars, 
three or four black-robed priests, whilst 
one, very old and delicate-looking, and 
apparently a dignitary of the Church, crept 
slowly up and down leaning on the arm of 
a young chaplain. Martin gazed hastily 
around him. Thank heaven! there were 
no faces that he knew. 

So for some days he lived in a fool’s 
paradise, and more visitors arrived, tak- 
ing the place of departing ones, and still 
they were all strangers. “Surely,” he 
said to himself, “ the bitterness of death is 
past.” 

But one day the heat in the narrow val- 
ley was so great that Mina, tired out after 
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her morning bath, said she did not feel 
equal to the ¢ad/e d’héte dinner, and Mar- 
tin went down alone. He was somewhat 
late, and the long narrow table was alread 
full of tourists, priests, and invalids, all 
Germans (for Bertrich is a place little fre- 
quented by the English), and all laughing 
and talking as loud as only Germans can. 
Martin’s place was at the end nearest the 
entrance, and as he advanced to it, the 
glass door leading on to the terrace 
opened, and a tall, thin, white-haired 
priest came in and took the only other 
vacant place, the one just opposite to 
Martin. 

The old priest stood with bowed head 
and folded hands, and as he murmured in 
familiar tones the well-known words of the 
grace, “In the name of God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
Amen,” years seemed to roll away, and 
once more Martin Schultz was standing 
with his black-robed fellows at the semi- 
nary table, and mechanically he lifted his 
hand and crossed himself on brow and 
shoulders and breast. Then his opposite 
neighbor raised his head and looked at 
him with eyes whose keenness age had 
not dimmed ; a flash of recognition spran 
into them. “ Martin Schultz!” he said. 
“God be thanked, I have found the sheep 
which was lost!” 

Martin never knew how that dinner- 
hour passed. Before him sat Father 
Joseph, the head of the Jesuit seminary, 
and yet, with that instinct of self-defence 
common to us all, he sat down and made 
believe to go through the usual routine, 
even exchanging a word or two with a 
lady beside him; but his head seemed 
dazed, and before the long-drawn meal 
had come to a close, he rose and made his 
way to the door. Butas he reached it, he 
found Father Joseph at his side. In 
silence they went out together, and when 
the door had closed behind them, Father 
Joseph turned, looked at Martin sadly and 
affectionately, and then, “ My son,” said 
he, “tell me all.” 

For a moment the thought crossed Mar- 
tin’s mind to deny all knowledge of his 
questioner; but old habit was too strong, 
and moreover he had loved this man wit 
a filial affection, as indeed had every nov- 
ice who had come under his firm but gen- 
tle rule. And now, what could he say to 
him? Concealment was impossible, even 
had he cared to try it. His wife might at 
any moment join him, and then he would 
be face to face not only with one judge, 
but with two. This thought prompted his 


reply. 
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“ Father,” he said, “let us go where we 
shall not be interrupted by this nois 
crowd, and I will tell you what you wish. 

Silently they walked down the road to 
where the river bending round the garden 
made a little solitude. Father Joseph sat 
down on a bench shaded by hanging 
larches, and motioned to Martin to take 
his seat by his side. Then, at first in 
hesitating sentences, but soon with eager 
flow of words, Martin poured forth the 
history of his doubts, his troubles, his 
anguish of soul, and lastly of his flight 
from Griinenau. 

“All this shall be as naught,” said 
Father Joseph. “Come back to the 
Mother Church, who opens her arms to 
receive you, and these your sins shall be 
forgiven.” 

Then Martin gathered himself together 
with a visible effort and said, with eyes 
fixed on the dark water at their feet, — 

* Even if I wished it— which I do not 
—return is impossible. Iammarried. I 
have two children.” 

Father Joseph covered his face with his 
hands and groaned. But in his soul, the 
purpose took root to bring back to repent- 
ance and a new life this his prodigal son. 
And then, with all the force of a loving, 
grieving heart, filled with full conviction 
of the truths he uttered, he put before 
Martin the picture of his life as it seemed 
in his eyes. He spoke of broken vows, of 
sacrilegious escape from his father’s house 
to feast with harlots, and to eat husks with 
the swine, and ended in fervent tones im- 
ploring him to arise and return and be 
forgiven. 

Martin Schultz sat silent and troubled. 
He had gone through all this before, but 
only with himself; and when the self-same 
reproaches were uttered by a voice which 
he had of old loved and revered, they 
struck him with tenfold force. 

Again he said, “ Return is impossible. 
I have to think not only of myself, but of 
my wife and children.” 

“ Nay,” said Father Joseph, “ hear what 
the Church says: ‘He who does not hate 
father and mother, and more, even his 
own soul, cannot be my disciple.’ My 
son, my dear son, think of my words, and 

ive me in my old age the inestimable 
joy of knowing you brought home to the 
flock.” 

He rose and blessed him where he sat, 
and turned away, the tall, bent figure 
passing slowly on under the shadowy 
trees, whilst Martin remained behind, torn 
by a thousand conflicting emotions. Had 
it come to this, that he was so weak that 
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the first authoritative words should make 
him doubt, should upset in one moment 
the peace and happiness of these past ten 
years? Buthad it been peace? His con- 
science rose up against him, and accused 
him of stifled misgivings, of deliberate 
putting away of thought upon the matter; 
and then his heart bled within him, as 
the picture came before him of what it 
would mean if he should indeed be brought 
to feel that he was, as Father Joseph said, 
living in deadly sin. The husband’s and 
the father’s love revolted at the thought. 
He had vowed to love and cherish — ay, 
but other vows had first been uttered. 
Chaos seemed to have opened before him, 
and no voice said, “ Let there be light.” 

So the days came and went, and Mina 
Stein went on with her A~wr, and chat- 
ted and compared symptoms with the 
other ladies, and occasionally joked her 
husband about his sudden fancy for Fa- 
ther Joseph, little dreaming of the misery 
which was gradually making his life a 
burden to him. For, alas for him! he 
could not bring himself to confide his 
trouble to his wife, who with many whims 
was after all a sensible little woman, and 
who would at once have appealed to Mr. 
Bowyer to come and draw him out of this 
morbid state. Daily, Father Joseph, with 
loving prayers and every argument and 
assurance, urged him to cast aside his sin, 
and daily the battle raged more fiercely in 
his soul. The ver ache eh that on 
the one side stood happiness, and on the 
other a lifelong penance, told against him. 
Like many another poor, perplexed mor- 
tal, it seemed to him that the hard way 
must be the right one; and so from day 
to day he grew less able to stand against 
the priest’s persuasions, and at last the 
end came. 

Mina Stein lay in bed but half awake, 
listening to the Kursaal band, which 
was enlivening with somewhat discordant 
sounds the early morning walk of the pa- 
tients undergoing their daily portion of 
water. The musicians were playing a se- 
lection of German Volkslieder, and in her 
half-drowsy state Mina had been follow- 
ing them in her mind through the words 
of many a well-known song, when she was 
roused from her slumbers by her husband 
coming to her bedside. 

“Do not wait breakfast for me, dear- 
est,” he said, “I shall not be in.” And 
then she saw he was equipped for walk- 
ing. 

eC Where are you off to so early?” she 
asked him, smiling up at him as he stood 
looking gravely down upon her. 
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“ Over the hills,” he said. 

“« Over the hills and far away’?” 

He sighed, and answered with an effort 
at cheerfulness, “ Very far away. Good- 
bye, Mina mine; God bless thee, my 
heart’s delight.” 

He kissed her once and again, and was 
gone, the sound of his footsteps mingling 
with the notes of the band, which, as she 
listened, broke into the well-known re- 
frain : — 

War’st du bei mir, war’ ich bei dir, wo ich 
bald wollte sein, 

Ich sass nicht hier, du sasst nicht dort, so 
Mutterseelen allein. 


Mina Stein never saw her husband again. 

When the day went by, and he still had 
not returned, she began to get anxious; 
and when night fell, she was almost fran- 
ticin her helplessness. She pictured him 
lying on one of those lonely hills, perhaps 
with a broken limb, waiting for help ; and 
wrung her hands in agony. Next morn- 
ing searchers went out far and wide, and 
sought for him in vain. No trace of Mar- 
tin Stein was ever found. 

Roger Bowyer, on hearing the news, 
came at once to the help of the poor 
young widow; and when at last she was 
convinced that her married life was end- 
ed, he took her home to her orphaned 
children. 


PART IV. 


THE healing hand of time had been laid 
for some years on Mina Stein’s wound; 
her children were growing up to be a 
comfort to her, and wrapped up in them 
and their welfare, she had regained her 
natural cheerfulness. Bowyer, who had 
married shortly after his friend, was still 
at the head of his school, and still yearly 
with his wife took his summer holiday 
abroad. 

Once it so chanced that they turned 
their steps to Brittany, and, wandering 
from one old town to another, found them- 
selves at Soligny-la-Trappe, a little village 
which has nothing to attract the traveller 
beyond its neighborhood to the Trappist 
monastery, which Bowyer had long de- 
sired to see. Mrs. Bowyer found that she 
would not be admitted to the monastery, 
but decided to drive there with her hus- 
band, and wait in the carriage whilst he 
was shown the place. Their way took 
them through a hilly, thickly wooded coun- 
try, until by a sudden turn in the road 
they came out on the spur of a jutting hill. 

Below them lay a narrow valley, the 
sides dark with trees. In the centre stood 
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the grey buildings of the abbey, almost 
surrounded by a chain of triple lakes, 
which reflected the towers in their still 
waters. A winding road, which now re- 
vealed, now hid the monastery, led them 
down into the valley, the actual entrance 
into the precincts of La Trappe being 
marked by a wooden cross with this in- 
scription : — 

C’est ici que la mort et que la vérité 

Elévent leurs flambeaux terribles : 

C’est de cette demeure, au monde inaccessible, 
Que I’on passe a 1’éternité. 


When the carriage stopped at the mon- 
astery gates, and the sound of its wheels 
could no longer be heard, the silence was 
extraordinary. Only the murmur of a lit- 
tle spring close by, and the measured fall 
of a hatchet far away in the forest, broke 
the complete stillness. No human voice 
reminded of the fact that within those 
grey walls a multitude of men had elected 
to pass the remainder of their days, look- 
ing on the world (in their great reformer’s 
own words) “as if it had already gone 
through the great conflagration which 
shall destroy it in the end of time, and as 
if nought but its ashes remained.” 

It seemed as if the silence all around 
had laid its hand even upon these casual 
visitors to its abode, for they spoke in 
subdued tones, and started when the 
driver rang the bell at the central gate, 
and shocked the air with its harsh clang. 

The door with its warning to strangers, 
“ On gardera dans le cloitre un perpétuel 
silence,” opened to admit Mr. Bowyer; 
the silent porter in his long white woollen 
— with leathern girdle, his face almost 

idden by the great black hood, kneeled 
for a moment, in token of welcome, be- 
fore his guest, and then mutely led him 
down the narrow walk between gooseberry 
bushes and white thorns to the door of 
the ship-like church. 

Here and there a brother was at work 
in the garden, his hood thrown off, the 
long gown tucked with the black scapu- 
lary into the girdle, his shaven crown bare 
to the afternoon sun. None paused or 
looked up for a moment at the stranger, 
whose eyes passed from them to the motto 
on the detaler door, — 


Sedebit solitarius et tacebit, 


ere he entered into the gloom of the 
church itself. It was very plain, totally 
lacking in those adornments usual in Ro- 
man Catholic places of worship. A sim- 
ple wooden altar, above it a great crucifix, 
and right and left a double candlestick — 
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this was all—no silk or embroidered 
hangings — only the symbol of the faith 
in stern severity. 

Mr. Bowyer stood there and gazed, 
whilst he pondered sadly enough on the 
living death of these monks, who may 
neither speak to each other, nor communi- 
cate by writing with the outer world; a 
clock outside struck the hour for service, 
and through a side door filed in silently 
the company of brothers, each one kissing 
the ground before the altar,as he moved 
solemnly to his place, where through the 
service he stood with closed or downcast 
eyes singing the responses, in which alone 
his voice should evermore be heard on 
earth. 

And as Roger Bowyer looked in sad- 
ness on that mournful band, he started 
with dismay. Close to him, where his 
hand could almost reach him, stood, thin 
and aged and haggard, but unmistakable, 
— with face shaven as when first he knew 
him, — Martin Schultz, whilom priest of 
Griinenau, the long-mourned husband of 
Mina Stein. 

Bowyer with difficulty restrained himself 
till the short service was at an end, and 
then he leaned towards him and whispered 
his name. The downcast eyelids quiv- 
ered, the sensitive mouth, drawn with pain 
and year-long-anguish of soul, trembled, 
but no other sign of recognition came ; 
and before Bowyer could speak again, the 
hood was drawn closer over the lined 
brow, and Martin Schultz, the Trappist 
monk, had passed out of his sight for- 
evermore. 

Bowyer had heart for no more sight- 
seeing that day; he joined his wife, but 
so pale and shocked that she exclaimed 
at his appearance. But neither then nor 
at any other time did he give her any 
explanation beyond the one (which, as she 
said, was none), — 

“T have seen a ghost, and mortal flesh 
cannot overcome its horror of the dead 
returned to life.” Amy LAYARD. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
HISTORY IN PUNCH. 


PART II. 


EurRoPE being “profoundly at peace,” 
all sorts of animals, inclusive of the lion 
and the lamb, lying down beside one an- 
other metaphorically in the gigantic con- 
servatory of Hyde Park (which, by the 
way, received its title of Crystal Palace 
from Mr. Punch), England had time to 





attend to domestic matters. The so-called 
“ Papal Aggression” once more attracted 
attention, and in his representative char- 
acter, though in a spirit quite foreign to 
that of the paper in the first ten years of 
its existence, the sage of Fleet Street was 
one of the strongest advocates of that 
undignified and abortive measure, the Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Act. It is noteworthy 
that both Bright and Cobden opposed the 
statute. 

As the first of the series, the Exhibition 
of 1851 was the sensation of the year. Its 
effect upon the theatres (like that of a 
similar institution recently) was disastrous. 
This was commemorated by Mr. Punch 
in a cartoon, in which was represented a 
manager informing the solitary individual 
occupying his entire house “ that the ridic- 
ulous farce of opening his theatre would 
not be repeated, and the ‘order’ of the 
gentleman before him would be returned 
to him on application to the box-office.” 
History repeats itself; the Fisheries, 
Healtheries, Inventories, and Colinderies 
have, temporarily at all events, caused the 
theatres a condnaiiie amount of damage. 

In 1851 the pre-Raphaelite movement 
began seriously to attract the attention of 
Mr. Punch, who raised his voice against 
its exaggerations. This was the time 
when Holman Hunt, Watts, and Millais 
were a united band of brothers, and were 
walking in the same road of art. Since 
then their paths, although on parallel lines, 
have separated. The Royal Academy of 
the Exhibition year contained Millais’s 
“Mariana in the Moated Grange,” and 
the sage of Fleet Street held it up to de- 
rision ; but pre-Raphaelitism was, in the 
eye of the public, a ridiculous affectation, 
and so for some years this famous artist 
was one of M/r. Punch’s butts. But genius 
broke the pre-Raphaelite bonds, and ulti- 
mately Millais was awarded the highest 
honor in Mr. Punch’s power to confer — 
he was invited (and the invitation was ac- 
cepted) to contribute to Mr. Punch’s own 
pages. 

Among other fads, “ bloomerism” was 
in high favor at this time. Naturally, 4/7. 
Punch made the most of portly and ugly 
old women adopting male costume, and 
could not resist the temptation of showing, 
with the assistance of Leech’s pencil, that 
pretty English girls would look just as 
beautiful out of petticoats as in them. 
Much fun is made of the difficulty of the 
fair sex accurately to christen that portion 
of human attire now known as “the di- 
vided skirt.” 

If 1851 might be called “ the Exhibition 
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Year,” 1852 might be equally appropri- 
ately described as “the year of the Na- 
poleonic coup d'état.” Fully half of the 
cartoons in the two volumes, if not more, 
have reference to the affairs of France. 
Mr. Punch, representing the tone of the 
English feeling which considered Prince 
Louis not only as an adventurer, but as 
an unprincipled and reckless adventurer, 
from the first adopted a bitterly hostile 
tone towards the ultimately enbeetennte 
emperor, whom he depicts as a “ beggar 
on horseback.” 

In 1852 home politics are remarkable 
for the sudden rise of Benjamin Disraeli 
into first-class cartoon importance. For 
some pp the great statesman had occa- 
sionally appeared in the pages of the Zon- 
don Charivari, but always in a character 
indicative of weakness allied either with 
feeble malice or conceit. Thus he was at 
one time drawn as a little viper gnawing 
at a file, at another as the juvenile politi- 
cal representative of that body of preco- 
cious children immortalized by Leech, un- 
per the heading of “The Rising Genera- 
tion.” Now he was treated with greater 
respect, and 47r. Punch shows him as the 
conductor of an omnibus, suggesting that 
“a party” should go out in the rain to 
make room for a very attractive young 
person (but seemingly not overburdened 
with brains), Miss Agriculture. Lord 
John Russell, who is seated on the knife- 
board in the wet, expresses his regret that 
he should have accommodated “a party 
of swells.” After a period of vacillation 
(which 177. Punch marked by exhibiting 
him as “the Political Chameleon”), Dis- 
raeli at length accepted free trade, when 
the sage of Fleet Street immediately pre- 
sented the nation with a cartoon showing 
the minister as Fair Rosamond offered by 
Queen Eleanor (Cobden) a bow!) of poison 
thus labelied, or the alternative dagger of 
“resignation.” The Conservative chan- 
cellor of the exchequer preferred the 
former. 

Four-and-thirty years ago obituary car- 
toons were unknown in J/r. Punch’s 
pages, and the pictorial record of the 
death of the great Duke of Wellington 
came upon the public with the force of 
extreme novelty. It was something new 
for so serious a drawing to appear, and 
proves that the sense of a great national 
loss was overpowering and universal. 

Mr. Bright at this time’ was presented 
by Zr. Punch with his mysterious eye- 
glass (for the right honeunbhe gentleman 
has never worn one) which he has retained 
ever since —in the pages of the London 
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Charivari. No doubt the idea was sug- 
gested by the great incongruity between 
the sober Quaker’s costume and the then 
usual appendage of the extremest dandy. 
In like manner, but with greater regard 
for “local coloring,” Lord Palmerston was 
given by Mr. Punch a wisp of straw, ever 
afterwards to be held between his lips. 
To this day presents are occasionally 
made to the leading statesmen of the time 
by the generous dispenser of good things 
who dates from Fleet Street —for in- 
stance, the rather large-sized collars which 
Mr. Gladstone is usually depicted as 
wearing are gifts from that locality. In 
the case of Mr. John Bright he is shown 
looking through his eye-glass at a very 
small reform baby, and expressing his 
dissatisfaction with its diminutive propor- 
tions. 

Leaving politics and turning our atten- 
tion to the “domestic concerns” of the 
nation, we find that every effort was made 
to retain the Crystal Pees on its site at 
Hyde Park for the benefit of the working 
classes. This scheme was opposed by a 
favorite “butt” of M/r. Punch’s, Mr. Sib- 
thorpe, a colonel in the militia, who was 
guilty of the unpardonable eccentricity in 
those days of wearing a beard, whiskers, 
and moustaches. This peaceful warrior 
had the active assistance of the Duke of 
Argyll and the Earl of Shaftesbury, even 
then known for his philanthropy, but who 
on this occasion as on others, took a nar- 
row-minded view of things. A compro- 
mise was ultimately effected by removing 
the building to Sydenham. 

Mr. Punch, who always keeps his eyes 
on the ladies, notices in 1852 that they 
are wearing hoods to their cloaks. Ever 
practicable, he suggests that as the hoods 
are not intended to cover the bonnet, they 
may be utilized in carrying the infants of 
the family. /r. Punch’s pages contain 
a sketch embodying the idea. 

In 1853 “ Spiritualism ” appears in En- 
gland for the first time, and John Leech 
gives the world plenty of pictures of ta- 
ble-moving and hat-turning, which were 
then considered merely drawing-room 
amusements, entirely unconnected with 
the supernatural. Later on, when the 
barrier which divides the invisible world 
from the visible was professedly removed 
by mediums, 4/r. Punch adopted a very 
different tone, and denounced the Spirit- 
ualistic charlatans. 

This year, so far as foreign affairs were 
concerned, may be accepted as “the lull 
before the storm.” We were “drifting 
into war.” The public were heedless and 
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Mr. Punch, at first, does not pay any very 
great attention tothe situation. Nowand 
then, in the spring, there is a reminder 
that Russia was on bad terms with En- 
land, France, and Turkey, who appear 
Ser the first time as allied; but as the year 
grows older every other cartoon is de- 
voted to the Eastern question. The change 
of English feeling engendered by the ex- 
tente cordiale between ourselves and our 
“lively neighbors ” is shown in the differ- 
ent treatment of the emperor Napoleon 
III. He is now no longer “the beggar 
on horseback,” but a highly respectable 
physician called in by Dr. John Bull to 
consult with him as to the health of the 
sick man of Europe. 

The camp at Chobham, which was the 
precursor of Aldershot and Shorncliffe, 
gives Mr. Punch plenty of subjects, and 
it is amusing to note that some of his sug- 
gestions (for instance the formation of a 
shoeblack brigade for the special service 
of the occupiers of the tents) have since 
been adopted and carried into effect at 
Wirnbledon. Among minor matters was 
the Cab Act, which was intensely unpopu- 
lar at the time with the London Jehus, for 
whom M4/r. Punch had on the whole a 
kindly feeling. Now, too, we observe the 
change in the costume of our young men. 
The cheery wine-party undergraduate, 
whom Loesch had drawn in years gone by, 
was now succeeded by the stolid swell 
whose elder brother’s breastpin, represent- 
ing a miniature human skull, provoked 
the junior’s envy. 

The year 1854, as seen in the pages of 
Punch, seems to be one long panorama of 
the war in the Crimea. Alma, Balaclava, 
and Inkerman followed in quick succes- 
sion after the long pause of inaction at 
pestiferous Varna, and the public could 
think of nothing else. Again the cartoons 
became “heroic,” and as John Leech’s 
forte, in spite of an occasional example of 
power or pathos, was comedy, the position 
of artist in chief was assumed by Mr. Ten- 
niel, whose designs for the House of 
Lords had a little earlier commanded uni- 
versal admiration and approval. Early in 
the year a cut of two soldiers representing 
England and France, grouped in amity, 
was so popular under the title of “ The 
United Service” that it was reproduced 
on a number of articles, inclusive of play- 
ing-cards. 

After the war, one of its incidents — 
the spread of the beard and moustache 
movement — attracted perhaps most at- 
tention. In spite of A7/r. Punch’s chaff, 
and John Bullish objections to anything 





that seemed foreign and uncJean, the 
fashion became firmly established. 

Among other matters claiming to divide 
attention with the war, was an attempt to 
introduce legal examinations as a qualifi- 
cation for the bar. 4/7. Punch did not 
take up the matter with much heartiness. 
One of his contributors, “ Mr. Briefless,” 
although a sound lawyer, was much in 
favor of existing institutions, so after a 
little genial quizzing the subject was 
dropped, for twenty years. 

Looking at the year’s amusements, the 
production of a version of “ Faust ” by Mr. 
Dion Boucicault at the Princess’s, under 
the management of Mr. Charles Kean, 
seems to have been the event of the sea- 
son. Under the title of “ Poodle Mephis- 
topheles” the play is criticised very 
harshly. “All the poetry, all the gran- 
deur, is discharged from Goethe, the imag- 
ination and the subtleties of the master 
being supplied by the pulleys of the ma- 
chinist and the colors of the scene-paint- 
er.” So says Mr. Punch, who disposes 
of Mr. Kean’s own performance by 
roundly abusing him, and then admitting 
his new nose to be perfect. “It has the 
true demoniacal curve. We never saw a 
better view of the devil’s bridge.” Among 
the “small beer chronicles ” of the drama, 
a “list of prices for puffs in a panto- 
mime ” is given, which might in all seri- 
ousness have been adopted by the manager 
of a theatre today; and Evans’s supper- 
rooms, “late Joy’s”’ (it is now the “ New 
Club” in Covent Garden) are alluded to 
as recording a recent change of proprie- 
torship. 

The war was prosecuted with vigor (at 
any rate in the pages of the London Cha- 
rivari, during 1855), and the cartoons 
are consequently nearly all of a pugna- 
cious character. Early in the year John 
Leech’s “ General Février turns Traitor,” 
showing the czar succumbing at the touch 
of the skeleton death attired in the Rus- 
sian uniform, attracted much attention. 
Peace negotiations were carried on, but 
without result, beyond establishing the 
reputation (in the chronicles of 477. Punch) 
of the king of Prussia as a besotted wine- 
bibber, on account of his devotion to the 
champagne of the Veuve Clicquot. It 
has since been proved that the facts were 
not sufficient to warrant so grave an accu- 
sation. Perhaps the peace negotiations 
were rendered the more difficult by the 
action of the Russians in firing upon a 
party protected by a flag of truce. This 
incident was known as “the Massacre of 
Hango.” 
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In consequence of the recent develop- 
ment of photography (which in 1855 was 
in its infancy), the following imaginary 
P.S. to a lady’s letter was published: 
“P.S. I send you, dear Alfred, a com- 
plete photographic apparatus, which will 
amuse you doubtlessly in your moments 
of leisure; and if you could sead me 
home, dear, a good view of a nice battle 
I should feel extremely obliged. P.S. 
No. 2. — If you could take the view, dear, 
just at the moment of victory, I would 
like it all the better.” 

Among matters of social interest the 
“ Amateur Pantomime ” at the Olympic is 
mentioned in an article, pnt with a 
cut, showing Messrs. Albert Smith and 
Tom Holmes engaged in mortal combat. 
The latter survives, but most of the other 
players have gone over to the majority. 
The “ Sunday question ” (always cropping 
up) again came to the front, and was pop- 
ularly treated by Leech, who contrasted 
the club, where the rich man could get 
“just a sandwich and a nice glass of 
hock,” with the roadside inn where the 
artisan can only procure “a mouthful of 
dust and a pull from the pump.” J/r. 
Punch also returns to the charge about 
the neglect of “ Nelson’s grandchildren ” 
—the family of “ Horatia” —and com- 
plains bitterly of Earl Nelson for not help- 
ing them. 

Before 1856 Sebastopol had fallen, so 
when the new year opened the “harvest 
of the war” (as Mr. Punch christened 
“the blood-stained ruins”) having been 
secured, the nations were in a better mood 
for considering peace. Two officers of 
English and French nationality are shown 
holding their swords in one hand and 
olive branches in the other, and address- 
ing to the czar the words, “ Peace if you 
like, but no tricks this time.” Ultimately 
a peace was concluded, which, however, 
was never popular in England, as it was 
thought the national interests had been 
disregarded to suit the foreign policy of 
the French emperor. 

The return of the Guards from the 
battle-field is duly chronicled, as it was 
some twenty years later when our gallant 
troops came home from Egypt. J/r. 
Punch is, and always has been, a thorough 
Londoner, and so any event exclusively 
metropolitan was sure to attract his atten- 
tion, to the exclusion of subjects of more 
imperial interest. 





The Guards came back | 


to London, and so London in general, and | 
Mr. Punch in particular, is there to wel-|in the very next number we find it re- 


come them. 
From a social point of view, however, 


| 
| 
| 


the most important matter was the passing 
of the Divorce Act, which rendered the 
separation of man and wife, under certain 
conditions, easy and convenient. One of 
the most important clauses in the act was 
carried in the House of Lords by forty- 
three to ten, which does not argue that 
the peers, spiritual and temporal, took a 
very deep interest in the measure. 

Towards the close of 1856 the rumblings 
of the storm so long gathering in America, 
and so soon to break, were again heard. 
Mr. Punch in a cartoon shows North and 
South as twins — the former as an embod- 
iment of all that is good, and the latter as 
the incarnation of villany. The sage of 
Fleet Street deprecates separation in the 
fallowing lines : — 

How all the despots would rejoice 

Should you break up and fail ; 
How would the flunkeys’ echoing voice 
Take up their masters’ tale. 
‘** Free Institutions will not do! ’’ 
Would be the cry of all the crew. 


The year ends with the return of the re- 
covered arctic ship Resolute by the United 
States government to England, which 
deepens the feeling in favor of the North. 
In the last cartoon of the bi-annual volume 
Mr. Punch calls Brother Jonathan “a 
good boy with his heart in the right 
place,” while Britannia wishes him “a 
merry Christmas and many happy New 
Years.” The situation is emphasized by 
the title to the drawing, “ Mother and 
child are doing well.” 

Scarcely had the Crimean war been 
brought to a termination before we found 
ourselves in difficulties with China. Com- 
missioner Yeh, a most truculent Celestial, 
had supported the action of some imperial 
troops who had murdered a number of 
British subjects. Upon this the English 
admiral attacked the Chinese forts, blew 
up their fleet, and made other reprisals. 
The leaders of the Tory and Radical par- 
ties objecting to this prompt action on 
the part of the premier, but unsuccess- 
fully, A7r. Punch produced a cartoon 
showing “the great Chinese warriors 
Dah-Bee and Cob-Den” attempting to 
turn Lord Palmerston out. After this 
there was a lull in foreign politics as dis- 
tinguished from domestic affairs until the 
outbreak of the Indian mutiny. This ter- 
rible calamity was commemorated by the 
memorable cartoon, “The British Lion’s 
Vengeance on the Bengal Tiger.” This 
picture caused so profound an effect that 


peated on a flag which a recruiting ser- 


geant holds aloft asking for willing hands 
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for India. All through the year the car- 
toons dealing with the Indian massacres 
breathe the same spirit— vengeance and 
no mercy. Looking back at the crisis of 
thirty years ago, the British public seems 
to have lost its head. The smallest show 
of clemency on the part of the Indian offi- 
cials is received with contempt and hos- 
tility, and “ slay, slay, slay” is demanded 
as the order of the day. Perhaps the 
most unpopular man of the year was Lord 
Canning, the viceroy, who was accused 
of first causing the mutiny and then with 
neglecting to punish those who partici- 
pated in it. 

“H.R.H. Paterfamilias ” once more at- 
tracted attention on the occurrence of a 
“oreat andimportant event.” Jr. Punch 
shows the late prince consort tying up 
his door knocker on the occasion of the 
birth of the princess Beatrice. It is 
strange to note that, until the hour of 
his death, the man whose memory is 
now universally respected was highly un- 
popular with the general public. The 
Democritus of Fleet Street was, and is, 
essentially representative, and the popu- 
lar opinion of the merits or demerits of 
H.R.H. is constantly shown. Only a few 
weeks after the cartoon to which we have 
referred, Mr. Punch is drawn looking at 
the portrait of the prince consort at a 
review at the Royal Academy, and saying, 
“No. 24. A field-marshal evidently ; h’m 
—very good indeed. What sanguinary 
engagement can it be?” That these sa- 
tirical observations were made simply at 
Prince Albert’s expense, and were not 
intended to reflect upon the queen or the 
rest of the royal family, is shown by the 
extremely hearty manner in which the 
marriage of the princess royal was wel- 
comed by Mr. Punch as representing the 
English feeling. John Bull is heard say- 
ing, as he hands over to the imperial 
princess of Germany her dowry, “ There, 
my child! God bless you! And may you 
make as good a wife as your mother.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable cut in the 
volume ending the year 1857 was one that 
has often been objected to on the score 
that the subject with which it dealt was 
an “impossible” one. John Leech had 
the courage to show two poor, gaudily 
dressed, famine-stricken outcasts in the 
dripping rain asking one another at mid- 
night “ How long have you been gay?” 
At the time, this wonderfully pathetic 
sketch was denounced as likely to bring 


the color into the cheek of Dickens’s 
“young person,” and therefore highly 
“improper.” It is instructive to contrast 
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this “sermcn in wood” with a recent 
“movement ” in the same direction. In 
an age not so refined as the present 
(the jokes about “ H.R.H. Paterfamilias ” 
would not be tolerated nowadays) Mr. 
Punch dealt most delicately with a very 
difficult subject. The cut was the out- 
come of a long social controversy with 
many ramifications. A branch of the 
question was the advisability of marrying 
on £300 a year. 

The events of 1858 were not nearly of 
so startling a character as those of its 
predecessor. Mr. Punch could not resist 
the temptation of showing “ H.R.H. Pater- 
familias” in his dressing-gown creating 
“P—pps the Fortunate a Knight of the 
Shower Bath.” Other days, other man- 
ners. In 1886 Afr. Punch doesn’t trouble 
himself much about court officials. Leav- 
ing Buckingham Palace, the sage of Fleet 
Street travelled to Knightsbridge, which 
was then the headquarters of the Pusey- 
ite movement. Dr. Tait (at that time 
Bishop of London) is shown remonstrat- 
ing with his clergy as his “little men” 
for bringing their “toys ” into church with 
them. The “toys” (a cross, candlesticks, 
and flowers) have since been declared or- 
naments that can be legally introduced into 
a place of worship belonging to the Es- 
tablished Church. Other “toys ” referred 
to by J/r. Punch about this time were 
those expensive ones the household cav- 
alry, one of whom, after alluding to the 
campaign in India as “sharp work,” is 
shown as adding, “ What a hardship a 
soldier’s life must be!” This reproach 
was remove. in Egypt thirty years after- 
wards. 

The year 1859 is so capitally epitomized 
in Mr. Punch’s preface to his thirty-sixth 
volume that it is worth quoting. 


Year of the war in the South, and the winning 
the Derby by Musjid; 

Year when the Oxford boat won and Cam- 
bridge was merged in the billows; 

Year Mr. Millais came out with those terrible 
nuns in the graveyard; 

Year the great Ebren composer, Beer, gave 
** Le Pardon de Ploermel; ”” 

Year the first fountain for drinking was set up 
by Gurney, near Newgate; 

Year Alfred Tennyson uttered a trumpet- 
tongued warning to arm us; 

Year that King Bomba departed from out of 
the world he polluted; 

Year that the daughter of England gave a nice 
baby to Prussia; 

Year that Miss Craig took the prize for her 
Ode at the London.Burns Festival ; 

Year that the young Prince of Wales was re- 
ceived by the Pope at the Vatican; 
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Year Mr. Punch, the avenger, kicked Mr. 
Cox out of Finsbury ; 

Year that the new Temple Chambers were 
marked with the name of Sam Johnson; 

Year that the fashion broke out of abusing 
our wives for bad dinners; 

Year Queen Victoria announced the India 
subdued was Her kingdom ; 

Year Mr. Owen, Professor, expounded the 
dreadful Gorilla; 

Year that the Tories, in office, brought in an- 
other Reform Bill; 

Year that such Bill was rejected, and Derby 
appealed to the country; 

Year when the General Election ejected his 
lordship from office ; 

Year that Lord Palmerston found himself 
Premier again on Whit Sunday ; 

Year that Sam Warren, the Poet, was raised 
to be Master in Lunacy; 

Year that the Westminster Clock began to 
have thoughts about moving ; 

Year that the gay Floral Hall rose alongside 
the Opera House; 

Year the Welsh child in the Gallery howled 
while Lord Stanley was speaking ; 

Year that the Emperor Napoleon the Third 
entered Milan in triumph; 

Year that the Thames smelt as bad as it did 
in the year antecedent. 


In 1860 Mr. Gladstone is chancellor of 
the exchequer in the Palmerston Cabinet. 
Italy is successful in her struggle for free- 
dom under Garibaldi and Victor Emman- 
uel. The emperor Napoleon desires that 
Italy should obtain peace and that the 
French troops should be able to quit 
Rome without compromising the security 
of the pope. This is illustrated in Mr. 
Punch's cartoon (October 13) of “ The 
Friend in Need,” where Louis Napoleon 
is saying to the pope, “ There, cut away 
quietly and leave me your keys. Keep up 
your spirits, and I'll look after your little 
temporal matters.” The legend here con- 
fuses the spiritual and temporal powers, 
but later on (October 1, 1870) it will be 
seen that 4/7. Punch had clearly mastered 
the distinction when he depicts the pope 
as surrendering the temporal power to 
King Victor Emmanuel, while he retains 
the spiritual power which the latter has 
no authority to touch. This exactly illus- 
trated the attitude of Pius 1X. towards 
the king of Italy, between whom there 
was popularly supposed to exist a strong 
personal affection. 

The great volunteer review of June 23rd, 
1860, is recorded by Vr. Punch in a car- 
toon representing the queen in a sort of 
huntress’s uniform resting her rifle on Wr. 
Punch’s head, which is surmounted by a 
volunteer cap. At what her Majesty is 
taking aim is not mentioned, but this is 








an unimportant detail, as the queen’s aim 
must always be the welfare of her subjects. 

Leech in his sketches of this review 
shows that crinolines were still in vogue, 
that the policeman’s uniform still con- 
sisted of the high chimney-pot hat and 
tail-coat, and that schoolboys were wear- 
ing a sort of Spanish toreador’s cap, which 
soon developed into a kind of “ pork-pie ” 
hat. 

The summer had evidently been a 
wintry one, as Mr. Punch in a cartoon 
(drawn by John Leech), dated July 14th, 
1860, shows the joy of Britannia on wel- 
coming the “ Long-lost Sun ” to her shores, 
where all “the corn had been spoiling — 
to say nothing of the strawberries.” 

In the Royal Academy list the names 
of Pickersgill, Hunt, Richmond, Morris, 
and G. D. Leslie are honorably mentioned. 
Mr. Whistler’s talents are recognized ; in- 
deed Afr. Punch’s critic says that his pic- 
ture of “ At the Piano,” No. 598, “shows 
genius.” Also the water-color portraits 
by Mr. Moore come in for a word of praise 
from “ Jack Easel,” who tells us how he 
passed through the “Condemned Cell,” 
by which he means “ the room devoted to 
rejected contributions.” He describes 
what he sees there. Do the rejected ones 
nowadays lie in the condemned cell till 
late in July? Is there not an exhibition 
of the Great Unhung? 

A half-page picture by Mr. Tenniel 
shows John Bull in a fearful temper at 
having to pay £4,000,000 for the expenses 
of the Chinese War. This delayed the 
reduction of the paper duty. 

A cartoon represents joan Bright as a 
Quakeress throwing a torn census paper 
in the face of Mother Established Church. 
The victory remained with the Dissenters. 

The Berkely peerage case occupied 
legal attention. It was heard before 
Lords Redesdale, Brougham, Kingsdown, 
and others. The chancellor sums up the 
sitting with these ‘words : “ We have made 
very good progress to-day and we must 
not hurry. Admiral Berkely has been for 
sixty years and more without a peerage, 
so he can wait alittle longer and we can’t.” 

Volunteer movement in full force. Vol- 
unteers been bivouacking in the park, and 
“‘ Master cleaning that there dratted rifle 
in the kitching,” is drawn by Mr. Charles 
Keene. The Spanish cap for young men 
in country suits has come into fashion; 
also turndown collars. 

This summer a new ride in Kensington 
Gardens is opened. It is a great boon to 
equestrians and is protested against by 
the stupid “ Westry.” What a pity this 
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ride is not revived and two or three more 
shady ones made, after the manner of the 
avenues in the Bois de Boulogne! 

Sir Colin Campbell returns from India, 
and Punch in full volunteer uniform at 
the head of a regiment, in which we rec- 
ognize such other distinguished volunteers 
as Lord John Russell and Lord Palmer- 
ston, salutes “ the conquering hero.” 

“Spiritualism” and “ spirit-rapping ” 
are coming to the front again and are 
trenchantly satirized. The late Mr. Me- 
dium Home gets a severe rapping. J7/r. 
Punch points out the need for reform in 
bankruptcy proceedings. 

John Bull determines to spend some 
money in his dockyards and arsenals, 


meaning thereby no offence of course to, 


anybody, least of all to Louis Napoleon, 
who is armed to the teeth. This is in a 
cartoon for August 4th. 

The return of the Irish Papal Volun- 
teers is celebrated in a couple of verses, 
from which it would appear that the ex- 
pedition had not been a conspicuous suc- 
cess. 

The emperor’s remarkably frank letter 
to Count de Persigny does not obtain 
much credence from Mr. Punch, who 
represents his Majesty as the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, and Mr. John Bull re- 
plies :— 

What as been may recur. 
magem Cesar 

Try a dash at John Bull, after conqu’ring 

the Gauls, 
I intend he shall find the achievement a teaser, 

What with Armstrongs, long Enfields, and 

stout wooden walls. 


The “wooden walls ” were still quoted. 

The expenses of projecting the Suez 
Canal are noted by M77. Punch, who keeps 
an eye on M. de Lesseps. 

A cartoon represents “ The Two Sick 
Men,” the pope and the Turk, with Napo- 
leon as the physician who has done no 
good to the former with his doses of steel, 
and is now giving the latter his “ gruel.” 

About this time J7/r. Pusch takes Lord 
Shaftesbury and others to task for their 
bigotry in depriving one Mr. Turnbull, a 
Roman Catholic, of the office of calen- 
derer of foreign papers in the State Pa- 
per Office. This gentleman was especially 
fitted for the post and did some excellent 
work, but the persecution to which he was 
subjected by the ultra-Protestant party 
hastened his death. 
Punch indignantly, “is altogether a most 
inexplicable case of Protestant terror,” 
and he summons Lord Shaftesbury to 
call at his office and explain. 


Should a Brum- 


“ This,” says Jr. | 
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The sage of Fleet Street highly praises 
the conduct of two clergymen of the name 
of Hayles, of Llanelly, who inter two hun- 
dred and thirty bodies of persons lost in 
the Royal Charter, and proposes a testi- 
monial for the Reverend “Robin Red- 
breast ” brothers. 

August 25th, 1860, Lord Palmerston, in 
a cartoon as a valet, tells the gamekeep- 
ers “it’s no use their waiting, as their 
masters won't be up for a long time.” A 
protracted session. 

The Prince of Wales is in Canada, and 
Mr. Punch protests against H.R.H. being 
pestered by advertising tradesmen. Spir- 
itualism is ridiculed in the letterpress, and 
in pictures by John Leech. The ministe- 
rial government dinner takes place at the 
end of August, and Lord John Russell on 
the balcony of the Trafalgar ‘complains 
of the size of the whitebait, whereupon 
Lord Palmerston replies, “Oh yes, you 
would make it so late this season.” 

Mr. Spurgeon is mentioned, and is sup- 
posed to write a letter in verse recounting 
what he had seen on the Continent. 

Everybody in September has gone out 
of town; Pam and Johnny Russell are 
packing up, and the “social” cuts, “¢., 
half-page and quarter-page pictures, are 
all about holidays, travelling, fishing, and 
shooting. Mr. Briggs goes to the High- 
lands and crosses a park in which some- 
body’s favorite bisons are kept. 

The next cartoon is about the harvest, 
and Mr. Charles Keene represents a soli- 
tary swell left in town chatting with a 
crossing-sweeper. The swell in question 
is a member of the Rag (he calls it 
“Wag:” this affectation was as much 
“the thing to do” as it was when Bulwer 
Lytton wrote “ Money ”), and wears weep- 
ing whiskers, cutaway coat, low shoes, and 
balloon trousers. 

To Charles Kean, on tour in the prov- 
inces, Mr. Punch devotes a chaffy para- 
graph. This actor has not been noticed 
for some time in /r. Punch’s pages. 

Spurgeon, the pope, Cardinal Wiseman, 
Mr. Babbage (of calculating fame, and 
much disturbed by organ-grinders), spirit- 
rapping, Garibaldi, all come in for para- 
graphs, and the last mentioned is repre- 
sented in one cartoon as driving the saints 
of the Roman calendar out of Italy, and 
in another as sympathetically suggesting 
to the pope that he should exchange his 
tiara for the cap of liberty. “ Uneasy lies 
| the head that wears a crown,” says Shake- 
| Speare, and —it is capable of arithmetical 
_demonstration —the head that wears a 
| triple crown must be trebly uneasy. 
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The Prince of Wales is now in Amer- 
ica, and presently Wr. Punch has some 
letters about his progress in the United 
States, and a cartoon entitled “ The Next 
Dance,” in which H.R.H. is represented 
as being introduced to pretty Cousin Co- 
lumbia as a partner. 

In October, 1860, there is an amusing 
article on “ The Registration Court.” It 
is a dramatic dialogue, evidently @ propos 
of a generally haphazard manner of con- 
ducting business on the part of revising 
barristers. 

Nearly all the cartoons just now are 
occupied with foreign politics, in which 
the pope, Italy, Victor Emmanuel, the king 
of Naples, Garibaldi, and the emperor of 
Austria play conspicuous parts. 

Leech has a very funny sketch, a half- 
page, of Brighton at this time of year. 
Israelitish “gents” are on the parade 
wearing velvet coats, big trousers, and 
“ pork-pie ” hats. The ladies — one of de- 
cidedly Jewish type — appear in enormous 
crinolines, pork-pie hats, and their hair in 
nets. In another part of the same num- 
ber there is a short paragraph announcing, 
under the title of “ New Jewry,” that 
“Baron Rothschild is stated to be arrang- 
ing for the purchase of Palestine, with 
a view to the restoration of the Jews. 
Rents at Brighton are expected to go 
down two-thirds.” In this respect alone 
Brighton has not much changed in the 
last twenty years ; it is still Ferusalem- 
super-mare. 

Mr. Punch chaffs Dr. Cumming in a 
friendly way in consequence of the latter 
having alluded to something “the cele- 
brated satirist ” has written about his hav- 
ing prophesied the end of the world in 
1867 and then taken a lease of a house for 
twenty-one years. 

This year a home for dogs was started 
at Islington, and 4/7. Punch punningly 
suggests that a more appropriate site for 
it would have been Kenilworth. 

Mr. Punch’s nautical poet now sings 
that the hearts of oak and wooden walls 
have come to an end, and that henceforth 
“ribs of steel are our ships, engineers 
are our men,” and then he goes on, — 

We’re steady, boys, steady, 
3ut always unready : 
We’ve just let the French get before us again. 


The history of the British navy repeats 
itself, and the scare about our “unreadi- 
ness ”’ is periodical. 

The “latest Parisian folly — the spoon- 
shaped bonnet,” is immortalized in a 
sketch by John Leech. 





November 30, 1860. One of Mr. Punch’s 
poets writes some verses about “ The 
Drag on the Treasury Coach,” which 
“ Bill Gladstone ” had been driving. 


John Bull has good pluck and firm faith in his 
luck, 
And likes a bold rate of progression ; 
It’s hard to make Aim shy, but that son of 


imshi, 
Bill Gladstone, did ¢ha¢ all last session. 
And so John Bull, jumping down — 


Amazed that he’d not had a tumble — 
Says he, ‘* Next time you drive, sure as I am 
alive, 
I’ll send a safe guard in the rumble.” 


And in consequence “Pam” puis up 
“ Fred Peel,” bidding him — 


To the drag have an eye, and remember us, 
boy, 
You’re put there to keep William in order. 


Mr. Rarey, the horse-tamer, attracts the 
notice of the sage of Fleet Street. 

The emperors of Austria and Russia 
and the king of Prussia hold a conference 
at Warsaw, and J/r. Punch records their 
probable dialogue. 

The sentimental ballad becomes a nui- 
sance, and Punch proposes some simple 
songs instead of “ Will you love me then 
as now?” and “I’m sitting on the stile, 
Mary,” which were at this time rather too 
popular. 

Notable is the reappearance of Prince 
Albert in the cartoon for November Io, 
1860. He is bald-headed, wears stock 
and turn-down collars, tightly buttoned 
frock coat very much taken in at the waist, 
and tightly strapped trousers. It is on 
the occasion of the return from America 
of the Prince of Wales, who, dressed as a 
Yankee, is seated in a chair with his legs 
on the mantelpiece (on which is a glass of 
sherry cobbler with straws and ice in it), 
and while he whittles a stick and smokes 
a cigar says to his father, “ Now sir-ree, 
if you'll liquor up and settle down, I'll tell 
you all about my travels.” This picture 
is by Leech. 

A poem on the burial of Lord Dundo- 
nald, in Westminster Abbey, November 
13. This is the final verse : — 


Ashes to ashes! Lay the hero down; 
No nobler heart e’er knew the bitter lot 
To be misjudged, maligned, accused, forgot ; 
Twine martyr’s palm among his victor’s 
crown. 


The convention between China and the 
allied powers having been signed in Octo- 
ber, Lord Elgin insists on the terms being 
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strictly adhered to by the Chinese em- 
peror. This is shown by the cartoon, No- 
vember 24, entitled “ New Elgin Marbles.” 

The volunteer movement was very 
much to the front about this time, and 
Mr. Charles Keene was perpetually sketch- 
ing amusing incidents in volunteer drill. 

A small theatre inside Her Majesty’s 
Theatre was opened, called the Bijou. 
Here Madame Doche performed. It 
was very badly ventilated, and Wr. Punch 
justly complained. Fechter was playing 
“Ruy Blas” at the Princess’s, and the 
sage of Fleet Street was much delighted 
with the performance. He alludes at this 
time to his favorite paper, the AZusical 
World (it was then being edited by “ Jim- 
my ” Davison, musical critic of the 7zmes), 
and he suggests, @ propos of a promenade 
at Baden-Baden having been christened 
L’Avenue Meyerbeer, that in London we 
ought to have a “ Balfe Square, a Wallace 
Crescent, a Macfarren Avenue, and a 
Clara Noveilo Park.” By the way, when 
there recently arose a difficulty about 
naming the new space between the Crite- 
rion and the Pavilion, it is a pity that this 
hint of 4/r. Punch’s was not again brought 
forward and acted upon. 

Mr. Punch advises the Southwark elect- 
ors to take Mr. Layard as their Par- 
liamentary representative. In the same 
number his cartoon represents “ The Eld- 
est Son of the Church” as Prince Henry 
trying on the papal tiara, while the pope is 
just waking up and looking on in horrified 
astonishment. Jr. Punch asks, “Why 
can the emperor of the French never be 
pope?” and replies, “ Because it is im- 
possible that three crowns can ever make 
one Napoleon.” 

Mr. Punch’s cartoon of “A Friendly 
Visit,” shows the empress of the French 
taking tea with the queen. Her imperial 
Majesty arrived in England in the most 
informal manner, went to Scotland, visited 
the queen at Windsor, and returned home 
very much the better for her trip. 

The “spoon bonnet ” becomes fashion- 
able here, and two little boys salute its 
appearance with * Oh, if ‘ere ain’t a gal 
been and put on a dustman’s ’at!” 

Mr. Punch, for the worst conundrum, 
gives as a prize Martin Tupper’s “ Prover- 
bial Philosophy,” bound in extra calf. 
This says much for the popularity of the 
book. 

Passports for British subjects were 
abolished (December 16) in France, and 
the last cartoon of the year depicts Louis 
Napoleon giving John Bull the latch-key, 


so that he can “come and go as he likes.” | 





Mr. Punch’s fortieth volume (1861) 
opens with a preface about M. Paul du 
Chaillu and the gorillas; and in the “ Al- 
manack” for the new year, where, inci- 
dentally, we may generally expect to find 
some records of the year just departed, 
we find crinolines, flowers, and low-necked 
evening dresses in fashion, the ladies 
mostly wearing wreaths, the chevelure cov- 
ering the ears, and very full at the back 
of the head; while one or two show it 
tightly brushed back behind the ears, 
where it descends in a profusion of curls. 
An order for cutting off the whiskers has 
been issued at Aldershot, and of course a 
hairless subaltern is regretting the absence 
of one of his greatest amusements. 

The sports in the north were the same 
then as now—our authority being the 
immortal Mr. Briggs, who takes a party to 
join him in deerstalking. The “swells,” 
in Highland costume, are all smoking 
short pipes, while military-looking men 
are wearing full whiskers, moustaches, 
and their chins clean shaven. When rid- 
ing, ladies wore long habits, their hair in 
a net, the “pork-pie” hat, or else some- 
thing like the pork-pie hat, with a feather. 
The effect of the ladies’ walking dresses 
when hoisted up and showing crinoline 
and the frill of a petticoat is very absurd. 
The swells in the country wear caps and 
pork-pie hats; but there is only one of 
Leech’s swells at this period wearing a 
“pot-hat.” The clergy are beginning to 
wear beards, and the Bishop of Rochester 
denounces the fashion, whereupon he is 
taken to task by Archbishop Punch. 

The winter of 1860-61 was severe, and 
the streets were in a fearful mess. We 
have known similar instances since this 
date ; still there has been a decided im- 
provement in street-cleaning within the 
last quarter of a century. 

China has to pay anindemnity to Britan- 
nia, which is the subject of the first car- 
toon of 1861. 

It is curious to note how slight is the 
notice bestowed upon the drama and on 
theatricals generally by Mr. Punch be- 
tween ’53 and ’61, but in this first number 
he has an article about the “slang of the 
stage,” and says that for “curiosities of 
advertising literature” it is difficult to 
beat the Zra, which was at that time the 
only theatrical “ trade journal.” From the 
specimens given in 1861 the “ slang of the 
stage ” appears to be unchanged in 1886, 
though we believe that the Zra has now 
several successful competitors. 

There is a protest against the growing 
magnificence of “transformation scenes ” 
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in pantomime, to the exclusion of the legit- 
imate fun which, the writer complains — 


I knew in days of yore: 
The poker hot, the butter slide, 
The clown laid at the door. 


And this was twenty-five years ago, when 
the “ comic business ” of the harlequinade 
was not reduced to a couple of scenes, 
given at a time of night when the children 
are weary and longing for bed. 

Mr. Punch, in a contrast, draws the 
county gentleman’s attention to the health- 
iness of his stables and the insanitary 
condition of his cottages. Here there has 
been a considerable improvement; but it 
is difficult to educate the laborer up to 
availing himself of the resources of civ- 
ilization. 

The “butts ” from time to time are the 
Rev. Hugh Stowell, an ultra-Evangelical 
clergyman, Dr. McHale, the Irish Roman 
Catholic archbishop, “ the irrational ” Mr. 
Spooner, and Mr. Newdegate, M.P. 

Incidentally we find that Lord Wilton 
has incurred 4/7. Punch’s just displeasure 
for his “muffish patronage of street or- 
gans.” Alas! the race of Wiltonians has 
not ceased, and the liberty accorded to 
the Italian organ-grinder and other street 
banditti is one of the nuisances with which 
the persecuted London resident is practi- 
cally powerless to cope. 

It is noteworthy how Americanisms have 
crept in since H.R.H. returned from his 
American trip; for instance, 1/7. Punch 
“liquors up” in honor of Mr. Sidney 
Herbert being made a peer. 

There was plenty of skatingin January, 
1861. Gentlemen in the country were 
wearing knickerbockers, gaiters, soft wide- 
awakes, and caps; the pork-pie hat still 
being in vogue for ladies. 

Stars and stripes divided, and Mrs. 
Carolina asserts her right to “ larrup ” her 
nigger. This cartoon is called “ Divorce 
4 Vinculo. Carolina is a virago armed 
with a pistol in her belt, which is appar- 
ently not a revolver. 

Mr. Punch approves of a proposal to 
call Holywell Street “ Booksellers’ Row,” 
and protests strongly against fever pa- 
tients being carried in four-wheelers, sug- 
gesting instead fever-carriages, to be pro- 
vided by public subscription. 

Theatricals are now to receive more 
consideration at A7/r. Puanch’s hands, and 
he starts a critic, signing himself “ One 
who Pays.” From him we learn that 
“Ruy Blas” in the previous year was suc- 
cessful, and that an Irish actor, one Mr. 
Drew, is drawing as “ Handy Andy,” — 





but at what theatre this deponent sayeth 
not. 

The Christmas of 1860 and 1861 over, 
and with the world fairly, but not this 
time profoundly, at peace, 1/7. Punch pre- 
pares to celebrate the completion of the 
first twenty years of his history. A brief 
record of the following quarter of a cen- 
tury is reserved for a concluding article. 

F, C. BURNAND. 
ARTHUR A BECKETT. 


From The Argosy. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A 
YOUNG LADY. 
PART II. 


SEPTEMBER 2nd.—A year has passed 
since the last extract given. Papa and 
I are to dine at Lady Freeman’s to-night. 
It still seems strange that Amy is mar- 
ried, and that he and I live /séte-d-téte 
together, and together go to the few par- 
ties that ever occur in this neighborhood, 
Strange, but pleasant. This dinner party 
has an unusual interest in it, as it is given 
in honor of poor Sir John Grant’s nephew, 
the present baronet, who has only quite 
lately come home. Papa hopes he will 
prove a worthy successor to the good old 
man, and is anxious to meet him. 

Sept. 3rd. — Oh, what a wonderful even- 
ing was yesterday! 

We were all standing round the fire, at 
Lady Freeman’s, talking, when Sir Mar- 
cus Gray was announced; and I think we 
all looked with some interest towards the 
door to see what the new baronet, who 
had come in the place of our old friend, 
was like. 

As he entered, my heart gave a great 
bound, and then stood still. It was not 
he at all; it was not Sir Marcus. It was 
my friend, the man who had told me not 
to forget him. A strange sensation crept 
over me, reminding me of that terrible 
night—I hated anything that reminded 
me of it—when for the first time in my 
life I fainted; but I was only faint now. 
I soon found I was recovering my senses, 
before I had lost them; and, while they 
were still in confusion, I found that Lady 
Freeman was shaking hands with the 
new comer and introducing him to papa 
and other people of any importance there 
as Sir Marcus Gray. And then I gradu- 
ally took in the fact that Sir Marcus Gray 
was the man I had danced with at West- 
beed, and in whose society I had spent 
that blissful summer day. 








go 

I saw in a moment he was anxiously 
looking round the little group that stood 
by the fireside. Our eyes met. The 
blood rushed over his face. He was at 
my side in an instant, an eager hand 
stretched out to me, an unmistakable ex- 
pression of joy inhis face. His blue eyes 
shone with a strange fire in them. 

For the rest of that evening I felt as if 
I were inadream. I looked, moved, and 
spoke in a dream; I never woke once. 
Of course Sir Marcus took Lady Free- 
man in to dinner. Of course I fell to the 
share of some unimportant bachelor, and 
sat ata different part of the table. 1 eat 
and drank, and talked little common- 
places of the most commonplace descrip- 
tion, but it was allinadream. I was just 
waiting. I knew what would happen when 
he was free; I knew he would come to 
me; and so he did. Of course; it would 
not have been him if he had not. I sata 
little apart when the gentlemen entered 
the drawing-room after dinner; and some 
instinct told him where I was, for he 
walked straight from the door to my chair. 
He had not given himself time to look for 
me or see me. He came at once. And 
then we talked, and another day was added 
to my life, which now consisted of three. 
He told me of his disappointment when 
he called at our house at Westbeed to 
introduce himself to my father, and he 
found that we had left. He was only in 
England for a few days then. He was in 
the army, and intended to sell out, but his 
regiment being ordered on service he 
could not leave with honor, and it was 
only now he was able to do so. He in- 
tended now to settle at home. He looked 
happier, I thought, than when I had first 
met him; the expression of extreme sweet- 
ness was still in his face, but the melan- 
choly tinge yet mingled with it was less, I 
thought, than it had been. 

It was a perfect evening. 

Oct. 1st. — I am engaged to be married 
to Sir Marcus Gray. My father is de- 
lighted and everybody thinks it charming. 
How can they help doing so? Was there 
ever such a marriage before? Ever such 
a man as he? ever such a lucky girl as I? 

Papa laughs, and says I view all through 
rose-colored glasses. He quietly informs 
me that Iam in love. He declares it is 
an excellent match for his little Lucy, but 
that Sir Marcus is quite as fortunate as I 
am. Heis, he admits, good and religious, 
which, he informs me further, ninety-nine 
young men out of a hundred are zo. 

We are to be married very soon; as 
soon as I can get my trousseau ready. 
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| And the reason why the engagement is 
|only to be a few weeks is this: papa for 
some time now has not been very well. 
There is nothing seriously wrong — my 
dear, dear father! Ah! what should I do 
if there were?— but he has had advice, 
and the doctor tells him that though there 
is nothing serious, there is that amiss 
which might become serious if it were not 
taken in time. So he is to go away and 
have complete change of climate for a 
whole year. A long sea voyage is said to 
be the best thing for him, so he is going 
to Uncle George in Australia, and Fred’s 
regiment is ordered out there justnow. I 
think that is what made papa fix on Aus- 
tralia, for he and Fred and Amy will sail 
together immediately after my marriage. 

Oct. zoth. — I write very seldom in my 
journal now. Iam too busy. I have to 
be trying on dresses and choosing pretty 
things half the day. A baronet’s bride, I 
find, requires a much handsomer trous- 
seau than a captain’s ; and papa is so kind 
and generous. Then Marcus takes up a 
great deal of my time, and I grudge every 
minute almost, now, 1 am away from papa. 
I neither read nor write. I think I am 
the idlest girl in England, and yet I never 
have one moment to myself. 

Nov. 7th. — I have been married a week 
to-day: It does seem wonderful. And 
soon I dare say I shall feel as if I had 
always been married, and as if the won- 
derful thing is that once I was Lucy Lee, 
not Lucy Gray. Marcus is all I ever be- 
lieved him and a great deal more. What 
a happy girl I am! My life is a poem 
from morning till night and from night till 
morning, and the deep happiness is that 
Marcus is so good. I think there must 
have been some great grief in his life 
which has made him more thoughtful and 
serious than young men generally are, 
and left a tinge of melancholy in his char- 
acter. 

Jan. 1st. — With the new year I will be- 
gin my journal again. I Aave neglected 
it, but how can I be blamed for that? 
First, there was the honeymoon, spent in 
that most delightful of all ways of spend- 
ing time, travelling; and during our deli- 
cious 7é¢e-a-tétes how could I find time to 
write? And then the settling at home, 
the gradual subsiding into home life, the 
receiving and returning visits and going 
to all the parties given in our honor ; and 
then every moment that we could spend 
téte-a-téte I grudged bestowing on any 
other occupation. But visits are not so 
frequent now; they all have been paid 
and returned, and Marcus, of course, has 
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sometimes business in which I cannot 
join, and that obliges him to leave me for 
a while ; therefore I am going to begin my 
journal. 

Jan. 17. — What a wonderful man he is. 
I did not know a young man cou/d be like 
him. He thinks so much of duty and do- 
ing good, and so very much of not being 
drawn into temptations, of not giving one- 
self the chance of sinning; and all this 
not for himself so much as for others. It 
is a beautiful character, this husband of 
mine possesses, and the more I study it, 
the more I see to admire and respect as 
well as to love in it. Lucky girl that I 
am! And how good I ought to become 
in such companionship! 

Jan. 20.— We were walking in the 
shrubberies to-day. The place is so full of 
evergreens that on a mild winter’s day one 
might fancy oneself ina rich green autumn. 
The sun shone, the sky was a pale blue 
just flecked with little clouds, and I was 
happy. I paused at an old sun-dial to ex- 
amine it, and turning to speak to my hus- 
band I found his eyes fixed on me with 
an expression I could hardly read. Then 
again that old impression came over me 
that I had seen his eyes before I had seen 
him. Sad folly! I think it must be that 
when true lovers meet they recognize each 
other’s souls, as what they have beén wait- 
ing for; and his soul looks at me through 
those blue eyes of his, and so I seem to 
have seen the eyes themselves before. 
That winter’s sky I stood under to-day is 
not so blue as Marcus’s eyes. I do won- 
der whether I have seen any other eyes 
like them. It seems hardly possible. No 
one is like my husband. 

“Why do you look at me so, Marcus?” 
I asked gently. 

“] was thinking of the song ‘ Strangers 
Yet,’ ” he replied. 

“That wicked, false song!” I cried; 
“you know there is not a word of truth in 
it.” 

“Now I scarcely think I agree with 
you, there.” 

“ What, are we strangers yet?” I ex- 
claimed indignantly. 

“ Are we not?” he answered, smiling. 
“Do you know me?” 

“ Yes, a thousand times yes!” I cried; 
“ ] know you entirely ; better than I know 
myself.” 

“You do?” He smiled again, but it 
was a sad smile. “ No, Lucy, you do xo¢. 
There is a secret in my life which I have 
never told you.” 

“ Yes, I know that,” I replied slowly. 

He looked quickly at me. “You know 





gI 
it?” he said ina sort of breathless whis- 
per. 

“T meant that I ¢hough¢ there was. I 
have fancied you had some past grief in 
your life.” 

He breathed freely again. 

“TI was a wild young fellow, my love,” 
he said, “and there is #uch in my life I 
would gladly blot out of it.” 

“ You ?” I cried with incredulous tones. 

“Yes I—even I,” he replied very sadly. 
“Would you love me less, dear, if you 
knew I had sinned?” 

His eyes were fixed on me, those blue 
eyes of his, with an expression of desper- 
ate entreaty in them. How pathetic they 
looked! I felt ready to cry, and in some 
strange way I seemed to recognize their 
expression. A thrill ran over me, and I 
felt like one remembering. I had seen 
that very expression in those very eyes 
before. And yet I had not, because it 
was impossible. 

Then I recollected that he had asked 
me a question, and I had to reflect before 
I could answer it. 

“We are all sinners,” I said, with a 
thought of papa’s teaching in my mind; 
“but don’t talk so, dear Marcus. I don’t 
like it. Your beautiful conscience has 
made you think more of little faults, and 
I believe all quite young men are silly; 
but don’t get into a habit of calling your- 
self a sinner, please. It is so unpleas- 
ant. Just once for all in church every 
Sunday does nicely for the week, and we 
ought to be content with that.” 

He could not help laughing; but even 
while he laughed there was a sorrowful, 
yearning look in his eyes as they gazed 
down into mine. Then he recovered him- 
self and said very tenderly : “ What is past 
is past, and my work now is to make you 
happy, my own sweet little wife.” 

March 2nd. — My husband has to leave 
me for a few days. A first separation ! 
How earnestly we hope it may bea last! 
But important family business calls him 
to Paris. A brother he loves is in a diffi- 
culty out of which he can get him by his 
personal intervention. I am not very 
strong just now and the doctor forbids the 
rapid journey he must take, so farewell 
must be said. Oh, my darling, how shall 
I be able to live even a few days without 
you? How sad and lonely it will be! 
Alas for the poor women who have to 
spend the rest of their lives separated from 
their husbands! How do widows live at 
all? I cannot imagine it, and the mere 
thought of them makes me cry. But then, 
there are few husbands like mine. If he 
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were not so good and noble, if he were not 
perfect, I should not feel about him as I 
do. We have been married nearly six 
months and I have not detected a single 
fault in him. When we married, I took 
it as a matter of course that he must have 
faults, though I had not yet found them 
out. I may, if I choose, take it as a mat- 
ter of course still, but I have not yet dis- 
covered them. 

April 25th.—I will try to write down 
calmly the dreadful events of the past 
weeks. I feel that it may be a sort of 
relief to do so, if the word relief can ever 
be used by me again. 

He was gone, and I wandered about the 
house so sad and yet so infinitely happy. 
Oh, did such happiness really exist as 
mine then? I must not write of it or 
think of it, or I shall die. 

He had given me his keys in case I 
wanted anything, but as he did so he re- 
served one key from the bunch. I found 
afterwards he had made a mistake and 
kept back the wrong key, leaving me the 
one of the drawer I ought never to have 
opened. Two days after he was gone 
came a telegram to me; he had left some 
things behind that he wanted; and so I 
went to his dressing-room to find them for 
him. Among other drawers I unlocked 
one in his table, a drawer he always kept 
locked. I did not see in it what I was 
looking for, but my eye fell on something 
else. A book—a Bible. I knew I had 
seen it before. The dark blue morocco 
binding, with the gold edge a little shabby, 
struck me with a strange familiarity. Idl 
I opened it, and read in round childish 
hand my own name. 

“ Lucy Lee, from her dear papa on her 
tenth birthday.” What did it mean? 
How did that book get here? Stay, what 
is this written underneath it, and written, 
how wonderful! in my husband’s hand: 
“Given by her to me, Marcus Gray, on 
the night of the 2nd of June, 18—. From 
this night I go and sin no more.” 

And there is more still, in different, 
fresher ink, but the same writing, just be- 
low the first sentence :— 

*“* Nov. Ist, 18—. Married to-day to the 
beautiful child who gave me this book on 
that memorable 2nd of June, three years 
ago. She saved me then and I have lived 
worthy of her since. Todo so and to win 
her love, has been the one object of my 
life. God grant that I never give her 
cause to repent it.” 

What did it mean? 

For minutes, perhaps for hours —I do 
not know—I stood as one stunned, the 





book in my hand, my eyes staring at the 
words, though unable to read them again. 
Then through my brain like lightning, the 
meaning flashed ; flashed never to be for- 
gotten while memory remained ; flashed 
with a physical agony such as lightning 
might perhaps inflict. He — my husband 
— was that sailor lad whom I had hidden 
in my room and to whom I had given that 
Bible. He—my husband—was a mur- 
derer ; the murderer of Sir John Gray ; of 
his own uncle. Everything confirmed this 
horrible impossibility ; dreadful thoughts 
rushed and tumbled one over another into 
my mind, all making the impossibilities 
possible. I knew he had not been on good 
terms with his uncle, and that something 
had happened that made it painful to him 
to hear his name. In fact we never spoke 
of him, as I had discovered this before we 
married. Then the secret in his life, and 
his thought of himself always as a great 
sinner, and then — what with the damning 
evidence of the book which was enough in 
itself, I recollected him — yes — God help 
me—I did! Those blue eyes that had 
haunted me, that expression of passionate 
entreaty, I knew now where I had seen 
them — why I recognized them. Nay, I 
remembered the very features now, those 
clearly cut, handsome features. The slight 
youth had grown into the strong, broad- 
shouldered man, and the fair complexion 
and hair had been stained dark along with 
the sailor’s disguise — that was all. 

These terrible Jvoofs convinced me, 
and as they did so I lost consciousness 
and fell heavily to the ground. I was 
aware of a sensation of thankfulness ; it 
was the last thought I was aware of; 
thankfulness that I died, that the shock 
had killed me, and all was over. 

I will think calmly: but it is the calm- 
ness of despair. Would to God I had 
indeed died then! 

When I came to myself I was in bed 
and undressed. I looked for Marcus, but 
he was not there. A strange woman stood 
on one side of my bed and Dr. Winsley 
on the other. They seemed busy about 
me, and I felt surprised, 

“ What is the matter?” I asked. How 
faint and weak my voice sounded! 
“Where is my husband?” 

Then they told me I had been ill, but 
that I was recovering ; that I had been in 
bed some days, and Sir Marcus was in 
France ; that they had not sent for him as 
they did not know his address. There 
had, they added, been no occasion to send 
for him, as there had not been anything 
dangerous in my illness, though from 

















weakness I had been unconscious. All 
this was told me gradually, and soas in no 
way to alarm or excite me. Afterwards 1 
learned that I had been found in a fainting- 
fit on the floor, and that my illness had 
destroyed the sweet hopes of motherhood 
which had latterly been mine. I lay all 
that day quiet and passive in bed, and all 
that night and all the next day. I took 
nourishment and medicine, and strength 
returned by degrees, and Doctor Winsley 
said that I should soon be convalescent. 

But in the middle of the second night 
my dreadful doom fell upon me. I sud- 
denly, in one second of time, remembered 
what had happened. Sir Marcus Gray 
was a murderer and I was his wife! 

At first I could only abandon myself to 
the horror of the one fact, my husband 
was a murderer. I seemed staring it in 
the face and making myself acquainted 
with it. Then I passed through more 
than the anguish of death, more than the 
agony even of seeing him die. But out 
of this came the necessity of arranging 
my future life. I was young and igno- 
rant, I never thought of means and ways, 
and how could I carry out such a project ? 
All I intended to do was to hide; hide so 
that no one should ever find me, or ever 
learn that I was that miserable woman, 
Lucy Gray, Marcus Gray’s wife. I must 
go before my husband returned. One 
thing I would do. I would take my little 
Bible with me, and by so doing my hus- 
band would know why I had left him, and 
would make no search for me. 

My recovery proceeded but slowly while 
such dreadful thoughts rent my heart in 
twain. I schooled myself with a desper- 
ate force, that I might gain strength 
enough in time, and I felt myself becom- 
ing cold and hard and old under this 
forced calm. 

I did not read one of my husband’s let- 
ters, and I did not write to him. I could 
not do either. But one day a telegram 
came to say he was anxious at my silence, 
that his business might keep him a week 
longer, but he must have a telegram to 
say all was well, or he should return at 
once. 

I asked Dr. Winsley to wire that all 
was well, and then to write giving a favor- 
able report of my illness, and saying that 
I should soon be all right again, but that 
I could not write at present. ‘“ And that 
must be followed by daily bulletins; he 
will be so anxious,” I said quietly. 


Suddenly, in the middle of the night, 
I woke from a dream of being married 
to Marcus. 


We stood before the altar 
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dressed in black, in a vast gloomy cathe- 
dral, the light dim as the struggling dawn 
of a winter’s day. It was cold; tears 
started from my eyes; my bridegroom 
stood beside me a pale, melancholy ghost. 
I woke suddenly, with these words sound- 
ing in my ears, as if spoken aloud, — 

* Those whom God hath joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder.” 

I lay absorbed in the sound. 

Then words came from my heart as if in 
answer to the voice that spoke so loudly: 
“For better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, till death 
us do part. Amen.” 

Floods of tears fell from my eyes, that 
had not wept a single tear since the fatal 
hour when I found the Bible. I wept as 
if I had never wept before. 

I knew my doom, anc my spirit rose to 
itin humble prayer. I was his wife. I 
must stay with him. I musthelp. I must 
console. I must endure. I must live for 
this duty, if I could. I must not die till 
God saw fit to take me. I must exdure. 

As my body grew strong my mind 
strengthened also, and by the time Sir 
Marcus returned home | had schooled 
myself into a wonderful calm. I found 
myself clasped in his arms, held passion- 
ately against his breast, my face covered 
by his kisses. I did not shrink or falter. 
Ah, my love, my poor guilty love, your 
touch, your kiss did not repel me. How 
often had I pictured to myself this mo- 
ment, but had I ever seen it like the real- 
ity? Had I ever thought of myself as 
yielding to that embrace and returning 
that kiss? With a sorrowful pride, my 
heart acknowledged that it still loved, and 
vowed itself yet anew to its duty. 

When in the drawing-room, his blue 
eyes (alas, alas !) scanned me with deepest 
love, changing to anxiety. 

“ Dearest,” he cried, “ how ill you have 
been — far, far more than I dreamed of ! 
Why, this is not my Lucy.” 

“It is your wife,” I said softly, with an 
emphasis that I only understood on the 
little word; then I added: “ Yes, I have 
been very ill — and it has been a strange 
illness — it seems to have changed me, as 
you say. I am xot what I was.” 

“ Lucy,” he cried, again embracing me, 
“as you recover your strength, your gaiety 
will return — your hopes have been disap- 
pointed — your tender heart wounded, and 
I not able to console — not near you.” 

Then he went to dress for dinner, and 
after that we dined together, and together 
we even left the dining-room for the little 
boudoir in which we spent our evenings. 
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How sweet, how dear, how home-like it 
all was! Yet was it not only a burlesque, 
such as demon fingers might draw, of the 
life that Aad deen? If it were a sin to 
harbor the criminal, verily my sin had 
found me out. Just then my husband, 
who I suppose had been telling me some- 
thing amusing, gave a cheery laugh. The 
laugh startled me. I looked at him, and 
for an instant the scene around me faded 
as I beheld, as if with my physical eyes, 
that man laughing there, my husband, 
murdering another. I rose from my chair 
with a cry of pain. 

“‘ My dearest,” he said, taking me in his 
arms, “you are still ill. What has Doctor 
Winsley been about? Why was I not 
sent for? You should be in your bed — 
you should, indeed.” 

He caught me in his kind arms and 
carried me, more than supported me, up- 
stairs to my room. What could I do in 
that loving embrace but nestle my head 
on his breast, and there, my face hid, 
weep out my anguish? I felt in that mo- 
ment as if I could have told him all, and 
that, with no secret between, we could 
bravely, though sorrowfully, live hand-in- 
hand our life of penitence and duty, and 
that, so lived, it might not be so intoler- 
able. There would even have been a 
sweetness in telling him that I still loved 
him, loved him still, through all, notwith- 
standing all. But I could not do it. I 
felt that to him such a life might be the 
one thing that could not be borne. 

So no word was spoken and I was left 
alone. Alone to weep and to pray; and 
my very soul seemed to lose itself in tears 
and in prayers before I sought my bed. 
I feigned sleep when my husband came, 
and I Jay sleepless the whole night, though 
I wondered greatly at the calm slumber 
which he enjoyed. 

Habit is x al all things. There is 
something humiliating in the discovery of 
how soon the mind becomes accustomed 
to anything. Ecstatic joy or mortal an- 
guish are accepted after the first, and 
cease to annoy. How many of us have 
said, “ That I could not bear;” and have 
been plunged into that very unbearable 
grief, and learned to smile under it? Yes, 
and to cease to feel the burthen that cou/d 
not be borne. 

And so the days pass on. My husband 
thinks I have never recovered from my 
illness, and treats me with a tenderness 
and consideration that nearly breaks my 
heart. And he is right. I have never 


recovered, and the continued mental an- | 
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heart, hidden by my quiet, calm face, is 
sapping the very springs of life. I am 
fading away; I am dying. Oh, the relief 
that this knowledge brings me! I am so 
young that I have strength to resist, but 
the enemy is too strong for me — that 
blessed enemy will conquer — I shall die. 

June 1st. — It is months since I have 
written a line in this book. I cannot leave 
such a story of a life incomplete. I will 
finish it, for it is finished, and then | will 
shut up my book and write in it no more. 

I grew very brave and carried on my 
life as it was, being everything to my 
husband that a wife could be, devoting 
myself to him entirely, and—was it 
strange? —loving him only the more I 
did so. It was, perhaps, the saddest part 
of my doom that I loved him still. And 
how beautiful his life, how noble his char- 
acter would have been but for shat —oh, 
bitter knowledge. An involuntary Eve, I 
had eaten the apple and knew evil from 
good. 

Sir Marcus became very unhappy about 
me, as I, by slow degrees, day by day, 
faded away before his eyes. I knew I 
was dying and I think he saw it too. 
How he tended me with an atmosphere of 
love and gentleness that by turns pierced 
and soothed my poor broken heart! I do 
not know that we ever loved each other 
better than in those melancholy days 
when each carried a sad secret which love 
taught us to conceal from the other. My 
husband never for a moment Iet me be- 
lieve he thought seriously of my health, 
but sometimes I found his eyes fixed on 
me with an expression that would have 
alarmed me, had not such alarm been only 
a joy. One day he asked me if I would 
like to go to Australia. I reflected for 
half a moment, and then refused with de- 
cision. 

“Is my darling pining for her father 
and sister?” he whispered softly, encir- 
cling me withhisarms. “ Donot be afraid 
to tell me, sweetheart; I should only love 
you for your love of them. But Ict me 
take you to them—if you were happy, 
you would get well quickly.” 

I was eager to speak. “ Marcus,” I 
said, “it is not that. I love them, but I 
am your wife. Never forget that my life 
is yours; that I live in you and for you. 
Never forget it.” 

“Then what is it, dearest? Tell me 
what I can do.” 

But I sighed heavily, and, leaning back 
in my chair, closed my eyes. My heart 
bled for him, and then for myself. How 


























creatures, scarcely more than boy and girl! 
I viewed them as if I was not one of them, 
and my heart ached with pity for them. 
Why had just these two been singled out 
for such a life as this? Why had the 
boy been so tempted? Why had the girl 
married him? But here my heart smote 
me. Did I indeed wish not to have be- 
come his wife? No,I didnot. I wished 
very earnestly to die, but I never wished 
I had not married Marcus. When I laid 
down my happiness, I took up the du- 
ties of a wife, and with the duties I found 
I had taken up the love also. Still there 
was one thing, only one I never did. 
I never voluntarily caressed. I never 
kissed him or laid my head on his kind 
shoulders, or threw my arms round him 
as of old. Something hept me from this. 
I know not what-—for I never shrank 
from him. I loved his kind tone and ten- 
der kisses. I do not know whether he 
noticed this. If he did perhaps he thought 
me passive from the languor of ill health. 

One day he was turning over the con- 
tents of a drawer, long unopened, in the 
library. He was searching for photo- 
graphs of himself as a boy, which I had 
expressed a wish to see; and to gratify a 
wish of mine no trouble was too great. 
He had looked everywhere likely, and, 

oing to this drawer as a forlorn hope, he 
ound them there. 

“Here they are,” he cried; but the 
next moment he uttered an exclamation 
which struck my ear as one of horror. I 
sprang from my chair and ran to look over 
his shoulder. He held a photograph in 
his hand, but it was no boy’s face he re- 
garded so intently, the portrait was not 
his at all. It was a photograph of his 
murdered uncle, Sir John Gray, and across 
the picture was a great red stain of blood. 

I do not know why this sight over- 
whelmed me; my nerves ought to have 
been hardened by the life I had led; ev- 
ery hour of every day had brought to 
them trials surely worse than this. Yet 
this alone was more than I could bear; I 
screamed aloud and then fainted. I should 
have fallen, but he caught me in his arms. 
I did not lose consciousness entirely, but 
I could not stand or see. He laid me on 
the sofa and tenderly brought me back to 
life with restoratives and gentle fanning ; 
the coo] breeze seemed to reach my brain 
and soothe it. 

“ Oh, that blood, that dreadful blood !” 
I cried. 

He stared at me wildly, terror in his 
eyes. Then he said softly: “Be calm, 
my dearest. I see what you mean. It 
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was not blood; it was red ink. A bottle 
with a little red ink in it has been spilled 
on the photographs.” 

This was too much; not blood but red 
ink. Not murder, I suppose, but just a 
little red ink. I burst out laughing, and 
that laugh of mine sounded in my own 
ears as the most horrible sound they had 
ever heard. 

I was worse for some days after this 
incident, but early spring was bringing 
glory and freshness to the earth; and 
somehow a little of her sweetness crept 
even into my heart and revived it. I ral- 
lied. I was able to go out again, and, 
leaning on my husband’s arm, to stroll 
through the gardens and see the little 
leaves and blossoms leap up to welcome 
the spring. Sometimes J felt only a soft 
melancholy, looking at them and feeling 
should never watch them leap up in their 
glad homage again. Next spring Marcus 
would stand a lonely man among them. 
No poor loving wife would be with him, 
her heart breaking with his secret, which 
she betrayed not even to himself. 

“Doctor Winsley recommends your 
riding, Lucy,” he said. He was quite 
cheerful now in seeing me better. “I 
have sent for a horse, which I think will 
be quiet and gentle enough for you. I 
shall ride it myself to-morrow with a side- 
saddle and long garment. You will like 
to ride, my dearest, will you not?” 

“Yes, Marcus,” I replied submissively. 
Ah! how I loved riding once, and he 
heard me say so, but I cared for nothing 
now. I would ride if he wished it, that 
was all. 

The following morning the horse was 
brought round to the hall door, and I 
stood on the steps to see Marcus mount 
him ez amazone; a long shawl floated 
from the saddle, and he sat sideways with 
his leg over the crutch. It was a very 
pretty, cream-colored creature, and he 
rode off from the door looking back at 
me, smiling, and waving his hand. 

That was how he left me —but ah! 
how did he return? 

Time passed, but I did not count the 
minutes. Sometimes I did a few stitches 
of the crochet work I held in my hand ; 
and then I leant back in my chair and 
dreamed waking dreams while the quiet 
tears to which my eyes were so well ac- 
customed rolled silently down over my 
cheeks. 

“How long will it last?” I thought 
sadly. “ How long will youth within me 
fight with death? And what will he do 
Oh, my poor Marcus! 
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And as I thought this something came in 
sight on the road leading to the house. 
Or, rather, I opened my eyes and saw the 
something, which had been a few minutes 
in sight, for it was pretty near the house 
when I first beheld it. Men, two or three 
perhaps, huddled close together, and bear- 
ing a burden. 

What was it they were carrying? As 
they approached I distinctly saw that it 
was a man, and another minute revealed 
to me with equal distinctness the figure 
and the dress. It was my husband. 

For a second or two I was utterly in- 
credulous. I saw him quite plainly and I 
did not believe that I had seen him at all. 
Then, with a great leap, my heart saw as 
well as my eyes, and stood still as sud- 
denly as it had leapt. I knew I had faint- 
ed at less things, but I could not afford to 
faint then. 1) had no “leisure to be sick.” 
I was out of the room and down-stairs, 
with a strength I did not know I pos- 
sessed, and met them just as they were 
carrying him into the drawing-room and 
placing him on a sofa. 

His face was white, his eyes shut, and 
he did not seem to breathe. He had 
fainted, of course. I ran up to him, but 
they tried to take me away. 

“Do not come. For heaven’s sake go 
away. It is too late; it will kill you too.” 

I thought the men were saying these 
things to me; the words sounded in my 
ears in a sort of chorus, but what were the 
words to me? It was Marcus I wanted; 
he was there, I was with him, and it did 
not matter what any one said. 

“ The doctor will be back in a few min- 
utes,” one of the men cried. ‘He went 
home for something for you, poor thing ; 
not for him.” 

“Go away; please go away,” was all I 
replied. 

I think they spoke together and agreed 
to leave me till the doctor came. I think 
they said it was only for a few minutes, 
and would not harm me, and it might be 
best. I am not sure, but I think some 
such words were ringing in my ears. 

I knew well, however, that I was alone 
with him; and, flinging myself on my 
knees beside him, I covered his cold, 
white face with those kisses that I had not 
given before. One prominent feeling in 
my mind was a keen remorse that I had 
withheld them. 

These kisses had a wonderful power. 
He opened his eyes and smiled, and at 
that moment the doctor came in. Ah, I 
did not want him; I was the best doc- 
tor. Could he restore life as I had done? 
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Doctor Winsley looked surprised at his 
patient. I believe he had never thought 
to see his eyes open again, but what do 
doctors who confine their studies to mat- 
ter know of spiritual power ? 

He was to be arranged on the sofa so 
as to prevent the necessity of his being 
carried to his bed, and Doctor Winsley 
did scarcely more than so arrange him, 
and order that he should be given stimu- 
lants and strong beef-tea at short inter- 
vals. He beckoned me out of the room 
when he left, and broke to me very ten- 
derly that the case was hopeless, and be- 
yond the skill of doctor or nurse. There 
would probably be a rally, and he would 
recover the power of speech and might be 
able to express all his last wishes ; but no 
more than that was possible. There were 
internal injuries, and life could not last 
for many hours. It was a case of hours, 
not of days. 

I listened as one in a dream. I sup- 
pose I was stunned, or it was the calm- 
ness of despair; I don’t know. I have not 
an idea what I felt. I think 1 felt noth- 
ing, and yet I certainly understood that 
Marcus was to die. 

The separation was what I had ever 
been looking forward to, but not thus. I 
had expected my own death—but Ais / 
I understood, but perhaps I did not be- 
lieve; I was quiet; I said nothing. I 
cannot tell why Doctor Winsley was fright- 
ened and made me sit down and swallow 
brandy, and felt my pulse and looked deep 
into my eyes, murmuring to himself, 
“Poor thing, poor thing,” and then 
charged me not to be amoment alone with 
him, as I was unfit, most unfit. I shook 
my head and told him I felt quite strong, 
and should watch by him myself, and no 
one must disturb us. He said he would 
look in again to see how I was; I noticed 
he did not say how Ae was; and then he 
went away. 

I continued perfectly composed; I did 
not shed a tear; and I went back to him. 
I think the shock must have stunned my 
brain. 

His eyes were open, and he was per- 
fectly conscious. 

“ Dear,” he said, “I feel much better. 
I can talk to you, but I know it cannot 
last. I heard every word he said to you.” 

His senses must have been preternatu- 
rally sharpened, as is sometimes the case 
in illness or after accidents, or he could 
not have heard. 

I sat down by him and, taking his hand 
in mine, kissed him. 

“ Marcus, I don’t believe you will die,” 
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I said, and I was surprised when I found 
I had said it. I did not know I was go- 
ing to utter those words. Had I spoken 
as one does to soothe the sick? or did I 
really not believe it? 

“Yes, 1am. This is the rally he spoke 
of. My Lucy, I must leave you.” How 
tenderly he looked at me! “ My guardian 
angel, my sweet wife, I must leave you 
alone.” 

“I don’t believe you will die,” I re- 
peated, and this time consciously and in 
full faith. Was it from the sound of the 
words that I had accepted their meaning ? 
Or how was it that I did not believe it ? 

“] have a secret to tell you before I 
leave you,” he sighed heavily. “ I will not 
die with a secret between us.” 

“Oh, my love, I will save you the con- 
fession,” I thought. “ Poor fellow, poor 
Marcus, I will save you that.” 

I stooped over and whispered very low, 
while shivers ran through me and my 
heart beat, now fast, now faint, — 

“ T know it.” 

The color came into his white face. 

“You know it?” he cried. He half 
raised himself and then sank back again. 
““No, no, you do not—and I must not 
lose time. My dearest, when did you see 
me first? You will tell me at Westbeed.” 

I interrupted him. “In the garden at 
ad father’s rectory,” I whispered, breath- 
ess. 

How he looked at me, and how he con- 
tinued to look when I added: “On the 
second of June, four years ago.” 

His gaze turned into one of amazement, 
almost of joy. 

“You have known it all this time ?” he 
said wonderingly. I thought he hardly 
realized what it was, or there would not 
have been that joy in his face; but per- 
haps he was too weak to do so. 

“Not all the time. Since you left me 
for Paris. I found my Bible in your 
drawer. I read what you had written.” 

I spoke in little sentences; I felt as if 
I should never breathe freely again. His 
eyes did not leave my face for a moment ; 
he seemed taking in the meaning of my 
words more through them than by his 
ears. 

*“ You have known it all this time,” he 
cried. “I have often longed to tell you, 
but dared not. My darling, why did not 

you tell me?” 

I hardly knew then why I had not told 
him; my brain was confused, but some- 
thing made me answer, “I dared not 
either.” 

“I want to let you know the story,” he 
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said, “and I have not much time. You 
know there was always a quarrel, and he 
treated my mother so badly after my fa- 
ther’s death — you know how I loved my 
mother. I was half mad with anger, and 
I was a wild fellow —I have told you that 
before, Lucy; always in some scrape or 
another. I tried to make him do her jus- 
tice. It was money she ought to have, 
and he kept it, from some legal quibble 
orother. I left my regiment. I had been 
laid up with some trifling illness and was 
supposed to be still in my own room. A 
good fellow, Morley, a brother officer, was 
to conceal my absence and to let me know 
the minute matters looked dangerous. I 
got off ina smuggler’s craft disguised as 
a sailor — my regiment was in the Isle of 
Man. I was like a schoolboy out on a 
freak, It was the fun of the thing I liked, 
though in a rage with my uncle, and de- 
termined to beard him — poor fellow.” 

Here I gave him some of the nourish- 
ment ordered; he swallowed it and con- 
tinued his story : — 

“T saw him and he refused everything. 
I said I would make him do it, but I had 
to run off, for somebody came. Later in 
the day I got a telegram, mysteriously 
worded and addressed to a false name, 
from Morley, bidding me return at once 
or all would be discovered and I a ruined 
man, a disgraced soldier. My craft agreed 
for a consideration to sail with the first 
tide next morning. I tracked Sir John 
to the wood, and again demanded my 
mother’s money. He refused —I threat- 
ened —he pointed his gun at me, saying 
he was afraid of his life. I saw that mine 
was really in danger, jumped at him, and 
caught hold of the gun; he wrested it from 
me, and when in his hand it went off. 
The next moment a man, who did not 
know me, had me by the throat, crying 
out, ‘You have murdered him;’ and after 
a deadly scuffle, 1 flung him off. You see, 
if I was taken or stopped, and Sir John 
told who I was or anything, I was ruined 
and disgraced forever. Sol just took to 
my heels and fled—I ran for my life. I 
did not know my poor uncle had shot him- 
self in wresting his gun from me, but I 
soon found there was a hue and cry after 
me, which made me fear something bad 
had happened. Ah, my dear, you know. 
the rest.” 

It was wonderful how Marcus had ral- 
lied, and with what spirit and fire he told 
his story. But what wonder could com- 
pare with the change wrought in the mind 
|of the girl who listened to him? The 
whole world was transformed again. A 
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miracle had been worked. He was inno- 
cent! 

A flood of joy and gratitude rushed over 
me. I found no difficulty in believing 
now. There was no stunned feeling, no 
impossibility. The wonder was that I had 
ever thought him guilty. He! Marcus! 
my husband! the noblest of men. 

I covered his dear hands with kisses in 
humble reverence. 

“JT was such a bad fellow,” he said, 
smiling and stroking my hair ; “ or, if not 
bad, such a thoughtless, harum-scarum 
fool. You saved me, little wife — you, 
with your innocent face, your generous 
actions and your book, he I kept my 
promise. I read it every day; I did in- 
deed. If I am a better fellow now, it is 
your doing.” 

Was ever any creature in the world so 
happy as I for that one blissful minute? 
And then I suddenly recollected that he 
was going to die. 

It could not be. God could not be so 
cruel. Just as we were again happy, in 
the moment that my own Marcus was 
given back to me, God would not take him 
from me. 

I clung to him, I whispered in his ear: 
“] know you will live; I know you will 
live.” 

As for me, strength had returned to me 
in a wonderful manner. I had been wast- 
ing away from the hopelessness of my 
sorrow. With hope, the power of recov- 
ery came back. I sat by him and kept 
giving him the nourishment and stimulant 
from time to time. And by-and-by he fell 
asleep, and still I sat by him, while my 
heart went up to God in prayer and praise. 

Doctor Winsley called late to see me, 
not Marcus. He could not believe his 
eyes when he found him not only alive, 
but in a calm, —— slumber. Beck- 
oning me out of the room, he insisted that 
Sir James Paget should be telegraphed 
for at once. 

“ There is not the internal injury I ap- 
prehended. I have mistaken the case,” 
he said gently. “I should like another 
opinion, and that the best that can be had. 
It is a most unusual case, but 1 hope for 
the best.” 

“JT knew he would recover,” I said 
calmly; but notwithstanding my calm 
words, floods of happy tears burst from 
my eyes. 


And I was right. He recovered, and 
the accident left no bad effects behind, 
though Sir James agreed with Doctor 
Winsley that it was “a most unusual 





case.” And I got well, too; happiness is 
a worker of miracles, and I was the hap- 
piest girl in England. ~ Eyer | I con- 
fessed to my husband what I had believed 
when I found my Bible, and he said he 
only loved me the better for my devotion, 
me called me a heroine, whose heroism 
had nearly cost her life. But the only 
sorrow I now have in the world is that 
anything should have made me believe 
that my husband was—I cannot write 
the word. I am so glad that the belief 
almost killed me. And if it had done so 
quite it would be no more than I deserved, 
and the verdict on my death ought to have 
been given in the three expressive words: 
“ Served her right!” 


From The National Review. 
CANON KINGSLEY AS A NATURALIST AND 
COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 

EVERSLEY is a parish favorable to the 
study of natural history, owing to its ex- 
tensive wastes, in which wild plants and 
animals always abounded. The derivation 
of the word from the Anglo-Saxon /éa, 
an open pasture among woods, and eofer 
— ever, in modern English —a wild boar, 
suggests that big game of that sort was 
still found in the woods of this neighbor- 
hood late in the Saxon period. In fact, 
the parish of Eversley was probably one 
of the last lairs of the wild boar in the 
south of England, and the existing village 
green formed, in all probability, in early 
times, an open pasture among the woods, 
or one of those natural clearances in which 
the earliest Saxon villages appear to have 
been built. 

Kingsley lived for a short time as cu- 
rate of the parish, after leaving Oxford, 
in a small cottage on the green, commenc- 
ing his life-long work in the midst of a 
rustic population, whom he himself de- 
scribed as fond of poaching and regular 
in nothing but in non-attendance at church. 
It is not surprising that, in spite of his 
pleasing outlook on the green, enlivened 
as it was on summer evenings by young 
people playing cricket and by groups of 
gossiping elders, the prospect that lay 
before the highly educated and well-born 
young clergyman, who had suddenly 
passed from.a college where he had been 
extremely popular to a rural curacy and a 
cottage, proved at first dull and irksome. 

Within a year his position, from a 
worldly point of view, had improved; he 
had received the gift of the living, and 
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become the rector of Eversley instead of 
the curate, and his good fortune was com- 
pleted = an early and happy marriage. 
But at the first blush, before he knew 
even the names of the members of his 
flock, he wrote to a friend in despair: “I 
am alone! My parish is particular for 
nothing but want of houses and abundance 
of peat-bogs.” 

The young curate’s future course of life 
had not been at that period precisely 
shaped ; but even before we have marked 
out our intended careers, with pains and 
care, instinct, or a consciousness of the 
natural bent of our powers, sometimes 
declares their character, and we enter, 
half unconsciously, the road we shall never 
quit. In one of the earliest letters writ- 
ten from the cottage on the green, Kings- 
ley referred to the happiness which his 
new mode of life already afforded him, 
attributing that result of his labors to the 
daily performance of duties such as an 
energetic and conscientious curate could 
not possibly avoid ina parish so benighted 
as Eversley then was. In that same year, 
1842, his mother paid him a visit, and re- 
ported the people already devoted to her 
son. Ina letter of hers, written at this 
time, she sounds the key-note of success- 
ful curacy, and of every other kind of 
useful ministry, when she mentions her 
son’s power of attracting sympathy and 
confidence, and his hearty interest in what- 
ever lay in his path. 

Persons who do not comprehend the 
character of rustics would be astounded 
at his estimation of the humble folk 
around him. “The clod of these parts,” 
says their rector, “is the descendant of 
many generations of broom squires and 
deer-stalkers; the instinct of sport is 
strong within him still.” “Well, he has 
his faults, and I have mine,” he says 
somewhere ; “but he is a thorough good 
fellow nevertheless, civil, contented, in- 
dustrious, and often very handsome; a 
far shrewder fellow, too—owing to his 
dash of wild forest blood, from gipsy, 
highwayman, and what not—than his 
bullet-headed and flaxen-polled cousin, the 
pure South-Saxon of the chalk downs. 
Dark-haired he is, ruddy and tall of bone ; 
swaggering in his youth, but when he 
grows old a thorough gentleman, reserved, 
stately, and courteous as a prince.” 

Old people in Eversley could remember 
the time when the royal deer sometimes 
used to stray into their parish, whence 
they seldom returned; and Kingsley him- 
self believed the character of his flock 
had been greatly influenced by their sport- 
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ing proclivities, and the freedom enjoyed 
by a thinly scattered population in a wild 
district. 

It is not surprising that the rector who 
estimated his flock so highly should have 
been himself esteemed by them. His 
opinions on subjects relating to the work- 
ing classes were reflected in his private 
intercourse with the rustic people about 
him. To the laborers of Eversley he be- 
came a friend and father. His bearin 
towards them was entirely unconventional, 
and at a time when hand-shaking was not 
so common as it is now, he never omitted 
that friendly form of greeting. He would 
join the laboring men occasionally at the 
bar of the village inn in passing, taste 
their beer, smoke a pipe with them, make 
them laugh, and sometimes make them 
cry. All this was the genuine expression 
of his sympathy, and the manly race 
among whom he lived thoroughly appre- 
ciated his conduct, knowing well the worth 
of their friend and teacher, and compre- 
hending his eminence outside their circle. 

Kingsley’s life at Eversley consisted in 
the unwearying performance of duty, with- 
out noise or apparent effort. The village 
church was now always full, the Dissenters 
desisted from their opposition and came 
to church, drawn thither by the rector’s 
power of attraction, the magic of a good 
man’s influence. All that Carlyle so pas- 
sionately preached in regard to “ work” 
and “duty,” Charles Kingsley habitually 
practised in his daily life at Eversley. “I 
have learnt,” he said in a letter to an old 
schoolfellow, “to do the duty which lies 
nearest me; and if a man be busy about 
his duty, what more does he require, for 
time or for eternity ?” 

“ All the poor,” said one of his parish- 
ioners to me, still grieving for his loss, 
“flocked to him. I never saw such affec- 
tion for any man before, or such a sway 
as his was, and all because they loved and 
trusted him.” “And the rich too?” I 
asked. “When the people come round a 
man the rich must follow,” was the reply ; 
and I dare say that, in the simple life of a 
country parish, the squire and farmers 
cannot long resist the influence which 
wins their humbler neighbors, though such 
a prophet on the labor question as the 
author of “ Alton Locke ” may not at first 
have been understood. 

Some — and farmers, thirty years 
ago, would hardly comprehend his treat- 
ment of the poorer class, his shaking 
hands with humble folk, and his advocat- 
ing Sunday recreation for people shut up 





in cities. I mentioned his humor. Some 
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persons would a understand his fa- 
mous picture of a village pump, which he 
sent up to an examiner at Cambridge with 
a paper on mechanics in the mathematical 
tripos. He was first-class in classics and 
second in mathematics. The candidate 
had to “describe the common pump ;” 
and Kingsley, having no more to say on 
the subject, drew a great picture of a 
pump on a village green, padlocked and 
chained, with a stately beadle, and people 
waiting with empty buckets, and a notice 
on the spout, “ This pump locked during 
divine service.” Those who dislike such 
humor may be glad to know that, from a 
curate, he filled his church to overflowing. 
Radical as some might deem him from his 
sympathy with the popular movements of 
forty years ago, his busy life at home, 
“ unresting, untiring” in the performance 
of duty and of daily drudgery, condoned 
all faults, even among those country gen- 
tlemen and others who could not share 
some of his opinions. 

Occasionally, though rarely, Kingsley 
followed the hounds. His love of sport 
was undisguised. “Is it not a joy,” he 
says, “to see such a thing alive? It is 
to me, at least.” He is speaking here of 
a noble fox-hound, for which Mr. Morrell 
gave £200. “Well worth the money,” 
says the rector; and then he thus de- 
scribes Virginal finding a fox. “Old Vir- 
ginal’s stern flourishes ; instantly her face 
quickens. One whimper, and she is away 
full-mouthed through the wood, and the 
pack after her; but” (surely this is a 
saving clause) “not I. I am not going 
with them. My hunting days are over. 
Life, as my friend Tom Brown says, is 
not all beer and skittles; it is past two 
now, and I have four old women to read 
to at three, and an old man to bury at 
four; and I think you will respect me the 
more for going home and doing my duty.” 

A many-sided man usually excites some 
prejudice, and the sporting tastes which 
would not have damaged him at Eversley 
might have done so elsewhere. But it is 
one thing to feel a passion, or a natural 
inclination, another thing to indulge it too 
freely; and the rector, as a sportsman, 
was most abstemious. In spite of a few 
days’ fishing in the season, and an occa- 
sional ride to the meet on a well-bred 
screw which he usually rode, preferring 
clever hacks of breed, though slightly 
blemished, and not caring to indulge in 
costly horse-flesh, he was from first to last 
a great worker. When in training, as a 
curate, for the busy life before him, he 
described a day’s routine in these words: 





“T have since nine this morning cut wood 
for an hour; spent an hour and more in 
prayer and humiliation, and thereby es- 
tablished a chastened and happy tone 
which lasts till now; written six. or seven 
pages of a difficult part of my essay; 
taught in the school; thought over many 
things while walking; gone round two- 
thirds of the parish visiting and doctor- 
ing; and written all this.” 

He practised music for the sake of the 
singers, and medicine for the sake of the 
poor scattered over a wide parish, and 
acquainted himself with the ~— and 
wants of the people generally. If defini- 
tions are needed as to the best and most 
useful life a country parson can lead, 
there can be no doubt it should be practi- 
cal and active rather than meditative. 
The rigid methods of effeminate ascetics, 
hermits, and sin-hunters, ever self-accus- 
ing, a “holy thoughts ” to good 
actions, a cell and a scourge toa parish 
and a constant round of duties, was not 
the choice of the energetic Kingsley, 
either as a curate orrector. We are told, 
by those who best know, that the practi- 
cal life he led was one secret of the great 
influence which he enjoyed ; that he could 
swing a flail with the threshers in the 
barn, turn his swathe with the mowers, 
pitch hay with the hay-makers. He knew 
every fox-earth on the moor; the master 
of the fox-hounds and his. huntsmen and 
whippers-in in scarlet attended his funeral, 
and the hounds were brought to the spot 
outside the churchyard wall, to honor the 
friend of sport and manly exercises, who 
would ride to the meet no more. He 
knew, from knowledge gained as a fol- 
lower of “the gentle craft,” where the 
trout lay, and the still holes of the chub. 
Surrounded as he was by streams and 
ponds, he allowed himself a little fly-fish- 
ing, and he would have used the rod more 
—the rod that hurts fish only — but for 
want of time; so he employed it rarely 
and for relaxation, as in the case of his 
other sports. 

Whatever may be said of fishing in the 
abstract, or of the moral or immoral in- 
fluence of sport, the social habits of the 
rector placed him in sympathy with his 
people. He was at home with all classes 
among them. With the farmer he dis- 
cussed the rotation of crops, and with the 
laborer the science of hedging and ditch- 
ing; and yet, while he seemed to ask for 
information, he often gave more than he 
received. 

The rustics of his flock oddly but affec- 
tionately called their famous rector “ Un- 
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cle.” They had found him through many 
years without variableness, their best and 
wisest, as well as most witty and amusing 
friend. He had started all their best in- 
stitutions, or at least made them flourish 
— church-going, for example, instead of 
loafing about unlaced and idle; cricket, 
schools, clubs, and more modes of making 
the best of the blessing of existence than 
I can find room for in this catalogue. He 
had effected in his parish as much or more 
than Professor Henslow at Hitcham, or 
Mr. Rham at Wingfield, or Mr. Stubbs at 
Granborough. He stands among the first 
of those country clergymen who have 
taught their flocks “ pure religion, breath- 
ing household laws,” by the influence of 
acts and deeds. 

Those who are familiar with the life of 
Kingsley must be aware that he shared 
one of the commonest tastes of country 
people, and one which usually fascinates 
the young, and which Professor Henslow 
encouraged with excellent effect in his 
Suffolk parish. He had always been a 
naturalist. As a schoolboy he used to 
climb the tallest trees and examine the 
most unapproachable birds’ nests in the 
topmost branches, doing so as a student 
bent on observation and not for the pur- 
pose of taking the eggs or destroying the 
young ones. 

At Oxford he had passionately devoted 
himself to zoology and botany. At Ches- 
ter, where he resided a short time, he 
founded a most useful field club. At 
Wellington College he riveted the atten- 
tion of the boys by delightful lectures on 
the wonders of nature, and at home on 
the moors or in the fir plantations of his 
“winter garden,” nothing relating to his 
favorite study escaped his notice. “ Feed 
on nature,” he says in his well-known 
essay called “My Winter Garden,” and 
he dows the same love for the same good 
old dame in these simple verses : — 


Come wander with me, she said, 
Into regions yet untrod, 

And read what is still unread 
In the Manuscript of God! 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the Universe. 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more wonderful tale. 


Beyond the boundaries of Eversley, 
after the publication of his earliest vol- 
umes, Kingsley was weighed at first in 





such scales as the world employs in its 
estimation of a man not yet well known 
and not at all understood. To some his 
theology, as the friend and champion of 
Maurice, seemed extremely faulty; to 
others, after “ Alton Locke” was. pub- 
lished, he was little better than a Chartist 
of the Feargus O’Connor type. To Evers- 
ley alone, both in the — days of his 
notoriety and afterwards of his fame, he 
was always the same simple-minded, faith- 
ful friend and teacher, a perfect parish 
priest. 

Professor Hoppin of Yale College, in his 
book on the “ Old Country,” written after 
touring through the places he describes, 
assured us, and might have told Kingsle 
if he had been at home when he called, 
that America loved and honored him, and 
that a great enthusiasm existed for him in 
England; but Eversley knew nothing of 
this outside fame except by the merest 
hearsay. It only knew him as a parson 
such as Eversley had never seen before. 

In Mrs. Kingsley’s life of her husband,* 
a letter by their son sketches, in a homely 
way and from memory, the rector and his 
boys walking to Bramshill on a Sunday 
evening, and describes the kind of conver- 
sation that beguiled the way. 

He says that on Sunday evenings the 
whole family generally walked over to 
the services which were held in the 
schoolroom at Bramshill. Sweep, the 
retriever, would follow them stealthily a 
short distance, and then stand with ear 
cocked and one paw up, hoping against 
hope that he might be allowed to come 
on. And very unwillingly his master 
used to send him back with a sorrowful 
“No! go home, Sweep.” The rector 
would then stride on. Then he would 
pause and look down the cultivated valley 
winding through the purple heaths, the 
rectory among its trees the nearest roof, 
and then the hamlets and the village 
greens, with, perchance, cricketers upon 
them. Even for such a lapse as cricket 
on a Sunday evening he had not always a 
reproof. “For cricket,” he would say, 
“is better than beer; and the poor a 
don’t get a chance to play on week-days. 
But,” he would add, speaking to his chil- 
dren, “ remember, you do.” 

As they cross the moor, which has since 
been sown with self-scattered fir-seed, and 
is fast becoming a forest, his talk would 
drift, perhaps, from sport to natural his- 
tory. He would point out the fox’s earth 


* Charles Kingsley: His Letters and Memories of 
Life. Edited by his wife. 
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as they passed, and direct attention to the 
tiger-beetle that whirred from beneath 
their feet; or the night-jar, which the ap- 
proach of the party had disturbed a few 
hours before evening, its usual time of 
flight. And ever and anon some incident 
of a pleasant stroll would strike a deeper 
chord of his religious nature, and then, 
sometimes, a few words spoken with the 
insight which poets possess, would en- 
tirely remove some of the troublesome 
stumbling-blocks which his young hearers, 
in the course of their cogitations, had not 
been able to dispose of unaided. 

It is pleasing to recall the distinguished 
rector’s attachment to dumb animals 
among the traits of his every-day life. 
Like Mrs. Somerville, he believed that 
some of the created beings inferior to 
man were destined to share the blessings 
of a future state of existence. His dog 
and his horse were his friends. As a per- 
fect horseman, possessing the patience 
and much of the skill of a Rarey, he was a 
pattern to all who ride, reasoning with the 
animal he governed, and talking to it in 
gentle tones, mindful that the panic-fear 
both of horses and children is increased 
by harsh punishment. A Scotch terrier 
named Dandy was the rector’s companion 
in all his parish walks, a diligent attendant 
at cottage lectures and school lessons, 
and a friend of the family during thirteen 
years. He was buried near home, under 
those fir-trees on the lawn, beneath whose 
shade his master himself now lies. Fideli 
Fideles is the inscription on Dandy’s 
gravestone. Close by lies Sweep the re- 
triever; and Victor, a Teckel, presented 
to her distinguished chaplain by the 
queen, rests on the same spot. 

Even in this brief narrative, one would 
not willingly omit to mention the rector’s 
cats, the delight they afforded, and the 
affection they yielded, nor the “natter 
jacks” (running toads) of the garden, the 
sand-wasps which frequented a cracked 
window-frame, the fly-catcher that nested 
every year beneath the master’s bedroom 
window, and the favorite slow-worm of the 
churchyard. 

Kingsley’s children were taught to han- 
dle gently even toads, frogs, and beetles, 
these being, as he would tell them, “the 
works and wonders, like all things, he has 
made, of a living God.” That such les- 
sons were effective, his little girl proved 
one day by os “ Daddy,” before 
numerous guests, “ to look at this delight- 
ful worm,” a very long one which wriggled 
in her hand. 

“Study nature,” he says. “Do not 





study matter for its own sake, but as the 
countenance of God. Study the forms 
and colors of leaves and flowers, and the 
growth and habits of plants ; not to clas- 
sify them, but to admire them and adore 
God! Study the sky! Study water! 
Study trees! Study the sounds and 
scents of nature! Study all these as 
beautiful in themselves in order to re- 
combine the elements of beauty.” 

When Mr. Darwin published his paper 
on climbing plants, the rector wrote from 
Eversley to thank him for having made 
the study of nature a “live thing, not a 
collection of names.” Lathyrus nissolia 
had been an old puzzle of his. The mys- 
tery was solved. The explanation of the 
filament at the petiole end of the bean 
was equally satisfactory. ‘ My work,” he 
added, “lies elsewhere now. Your work, 
nevertheless, helps mine at every turn.” 

Kingsley’s oral or written teachings in 
the department of natural history seem to 
me the most fruitful of his many labors. 
Who can measure the effects of his de- 
lightful lectures at Wellington College 
when it was first erected among the fir 
woods of his own district? He recom- 
mended the collection of specimens for 
the College museum, and declared to Sir 
Charles Lyell, whom he addressed on the 
subject, “I shall go shamelessly a-beg- 
ging for typical forms of any kind, the 
intermediate gaps to be filled up by the 
boys themselves.” At Chester he en- 
gaged in the same useful work, starting a 
class on physical science, which grew into 


the Chester Natural History Society, . 


numbering six hundred members, with a 
president, a secretary, monthly meetings, 
summer excursions, and winter courses. 

Would that every country curate were 
such a naturalist as Kingsley! Many a 
picturesque sentence in his writings bears 
witness to his love of that “winter gar- 
den” he described so well, and of its four 
native evergreens — the Scotch fir, holly, 
furze, and heath. The fir plantations of 
Bramshill stretch nearly four miles from 
the rectory gates, and there are none in 
England superior to them, no Scotch firs 
in the country better than the big trees in 
Bramshill Park. 

The Bagshot sand formation of this dis- 
trict is particularly favorable to the Scotch 
fir, but there are spots where belts of clay 
alternate with the rolled gravel and sand 
of Bagshot, and here every kind of tree, 
English or imported, except the elm, 
grows well and rapidly. Lord Eversley 
has a rare collection of beautiful trees at 
Heckfield, which Kingsley delighted in, 
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and which the noble owner can still enjoy 
at the patriarchal age of ninety-two. 

The fir woods of Bramshill Park, which 
I passed through in travelling to Eversley 
from Strathfieldsaye and Heckfield, were 
a source of constant delight to Kingsley. 
“There is a pleasure in the pathless 
woods,” and in this parish they are lit- 
erally pathless, and well-nigh endless. 
Seated beneath the noble Scotch firs on 
the rectory lawn, he could scan a wide 
prospect of fir forests, which, in letters 
and idyls, he often mentioned. The house 
at Bramshill was built for Prince Henry, 
son of James I., whose death opened the 
way to a throne and scaffold for Charles 
I. It is said to be the finest Jacobean 
mansion left in England. Noble speci- 
mens of tufted chestnuts and of oaks grow 
in clumps about the house, or in avenues 
at the approaches, but the Scotch firs are 
the great boast of Bramshill, and the tree 
is said to have been reintroduced here by 
James I. “But whatever may have been 
the date of their reintroduction,” says 
their chief historian and admirer, “ here 
they are, and no one can turn them out!” 

Some years since, however, several de- 
vastating heath fires had encroached upon 
the fir woods of Bramshill, and every able- 
bodied man stood ready at all times to 
turn out. One Sunday the rector, whose 
church had been empty till his coming into 
the parish, was preaching to a crowded 
congregation, when a messenger arrived 
with news of a fire. His neighbor’s ox 
was in the pit, so, leaving the curate to 
conclude the service, he rushed out, leaped 
over the next fence in surplice, hood, and 
stole, and went, in sporting phrase, 
“straight away” forthe fire. And noone 
was more active and useful than he was 
in arresting that devastating enemy. 

It was at Bramshill that Abbott, Arch- 
bishop of York, an ancestor of his own, 
met with that sad misfortune of his life, 
the shooting of a keeper, and thus he 
tells the tale. “I went, the other day, to 
Bramshill Park, the house of the se¢gneur 
de pays here, Sir John Cope (now suc- 
ceeded by Sir William), and there I saw 
the very tree where an ancestor of mine, 
Archbishop Abbott, in James the First’s 
time, shot the keeper by accident. I 
could fancy the noble old man, very differ- 
ent then from his picture as it hangs in the 
dining-room at Chelsea. I could fancy 
the deer sweeping by, and the rattle of the 
cross-bow, and the white splinters spark- 
ling off the fatal tree as the bolt glanced 
and turned; and then the death-shriek, 
and the stagger and the heavy fall of the 
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sturdy forester; and the bow dropping 
from the old man’s hands, and the blood 
sinking in his heart in one chilling rush, 
and his glorious features collapsing into 
that look of changeless and rigid sorrow 
which haunted me in the portrait upon the 
wall in childhood. He never smiled again ! 
As I sat under the tree there seemed to 
be a solemn and remorseful moan in the 
long branches, mixed with an airy whisper 
of the lighter leaves, that told of present 
as well as past.” 

Among the woods the phenomena of a 
self-grown fir forest, the shedding of the 
seed, and the gradual extension of the 
young plantation, were sights of intense 
interest for Kingsley, and he has de- 
scribed them well. As a clergyman, his 
close observation of the facts of nature, 
and his love of natural science, became 
instruments of great use in dealing with 
ignorance, that parent of idleness and 
source of vice. People found him a man 
of infinite attractiveness, and the custo- 
mary inattention of the young vanished in 
his presence. They hung on his lips, and 
listened to his “ message ” with rapt atten- 
tion. His church, we are told by that 
editor of his life who lost in him the best 
of husbands, while his parish lost the 
best of friends, became the very centre of 
village life. Even the gipsies on the waste 
spoke of Eversley as their parish church, 
wanderers as they were, and declared, 
after his decease, in their picturesque 
style, that he went to heaven on the gip- 
sies’ prayers. 

When Wellington College was founded 
in honor of the duke, four miles from his 
house, Kingsley helped the new institu- 
tion, as Dr. Benson, its head master — 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury — 
said, wonderfully, and in the readiest and 
most modest way. His mere presence 
helped the games, and filled the boys with 
energy. The “Kingsley” steeplechase 
was the event of the year. Then his lec- 
tures on geology and natural history, says 
the grateful head-master, were among the 
most brilliant things he ever heard, and 
riveted the attention of two or three hun- 
dred boys for an hour and a half, or two 
hours, and many good proverbs of life 
sparkled among them. He wrote an ad- 
mirable paper on school museums, and 
induced the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and various friends, to present the college 
with many exquisite natural-history speci- 
mens. It was he who started all the col- 
lections, and his little speeches at the 
close of winter-evening lectures, especially 
an harangue in pure Dorset dialect, de- 
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lighted both the boys and their learned 
masters. 

As at Wellington College, so at Ches- 
ter, where he once lifted a lump of coal 
from the table, and exclaimed to a breath- 
less audience, “A diamond, nothing 
less,” and then unfolded the science and 
the poetry of the life of plants and all 
about the sunbeams prisoned in the coal. 
“ Those were bright afternoons, all classes 
mingling together; people who had lived 
next door to each other in Chester for 
years, perhaps without exchanging a word, 
now met on equal and friendly terms in 
pursuit of one ennobling object, and found 
themselves all travelling in second-class 
carriages together, without distinction of 
rank or position, to return at the end of 
the long summer evening to their old city, 
refreshed and inspirited, with nosegays 
and wild flowers, geological specimens, 
and happy thoughts of God’s earth and of 
their fellow-creatures. 

Kingsley died in his fifty-sixth year. 
His grave, which is still often sprinkled 
with flowers cast down upon the turf b 
hnmble hands, is close to the wall which 
divides the lawn of the rectory from the 
churchyard, under the shade of those 
favorite Scotch firs beneath which he was 
often seated. A passion-flower, with its 
cruciform stamens, symbolical of his faith, 
is sculptured on a'marble cross erected to 
his memory, and, in addition to the date 
of his death, January 13rd, 1875, there are 
three words inscribed, conveying the story 
of his life and hope, A mavimus, amamus, 
amabimus.” HENRY EVERSHED. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
LIFE IN THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS. 


WE thought we had found Arcadia when 
we established our domicile among the 
mountains of North Carolina. A balmy 
air, a delightful climate, and scenery rarely 
equalled for picturesque beauty, would 
seem to give to this Alleghany region all 
the attractions one could reasonably look 
for in a home. True, it is remote from 
the centres of thought, and without libra- 
ries and galleries of art; but did not Solo- 
mon some ages ago say that much thought 
is “a weariness to the flesh,” and does 
not constant contact with art and artifi- 
ciality make us long the more for the un- 
painted adorning and simple naturalness 
of nature? 

Our home was much like those old 
mansions which are still occasionally seen 





in the rural districts of New England. 
The house was spacious and picturesque, 
with large rooms, wide halls, and broad 
verandahs ; and about its generous deep- 
breasted fireplaces and antique oak and 
walnut mantels was an air of comfort and 
repose not to be found among the tinsel 
decorations of a modern city home. It 
was approached by a winding avenue of 
trees, and embowered amid groups of oak 
and poplar, which had stood there for 
more than a century. Dense masses of 
these woods, intermixed with pines and 
chestnuts, stood at the rear of the man- 
sion, and smaller groups were scattered 
over a broad lawn, which, sloping gently 
down into a wide meadow, skirted the 
bank of a quiet stream, so placid and yet 
so picturesque that it had received from 
the Indians the name of the Beautiful 
River. Between the house and the high- 
road lay a deep and shady ravine; and 
through it trickled a small rivulet, fed by 
two ice-cold springs, about which were 
ranged rustic benches, roofed by wide- 
branching trees — a delightful retreat from 
the heats of midsummer. This was our 
home, and around us rose the mountains, 
of every variety of outline, and every hue 
of grey and blue —in domes and peaks 
and pinnacles, piercing the clouds, and 
towering aloft a mile and more above the 
level of the sea. 

The earth was clad in all the glory of 
leaf and blossom when we took possession 
of this mountain home; and I well remem- 
ber the first evening that we sat under the 
vine-shaded verandah and watched the 
sun go down beyond the distant heights, 

ilding the clouds and the mountains with 
Canntshed gold. The air was laden with 
the sweet breath of the honeysuckle and 
the climbing rose, and it fanned our faces 
with a delicious coolness that seemed 
wafted from some earthly Elysium. Sure- 
ly, we said to ourselves, in this peaceful 
locality we shall find 


retirement, quiet, 
Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving heaven. 


But, alas! Satan entered into Paradise, 
and, according to the negro legend, there 
followed in his rear a grand army of gnats 
and mosquitoes, which, when the Lord 
had cast out our first parents and the old 
adversary, remained behind — “’case dey 
wus so nimble and so small, de Lord he 
wusn't spry ‘nuff to katch em.” And so, 
the Satan of slavery had been expelled 
from this southern Eden, but had left 
behind a swarm of human gnats — “ low- 
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down whites,” and “no-account blacks,” 
the legitimate progeny of the great evil — 
to remind us that man has fallen, and that 
an earthly Paradise is a pure chimera. 
However, this knowledge was the result 
of subsequent experience. Now, we fully 
believed that life here would be one round 
of rational enjoyment, and that we had 
only to hold out our hands to catch the 
roasted larks which would rain upon our 
platters. But it was not long before we 
began to learn that this world is one of 
tribulation. 

Our house needed some repairs, and 
an old negro cabin—a relic of slavery, 
and the oaly unsightly thing about the 
grounds —had to be remodelled into a 
cottage for the gardener, who, blessed 
with a wife and a baker’s dozen of woolly- 
headed picaninnies, needed a domicile of 
his own. To do this work I employed a 
small army of mechanics; but they went 
about their tasks in so leisurely a way that 
I soon discovered that my repairs (though 
the wages were but a dollar a day) were 
costing about fourfold what similar work 
would cost at the North. Therefore I dis- 
charged the entire gang, and determined 
I would do what else had to be done by 
contract. 

The work on the negro shanty was the 
most pressing, and forthwith I bargained 
with a master carpenter (said to be “en- 
tirely responsible ”) for its reconstruction 
at a specified price and by a certain time. 
He sent a solitary workman, who, in the 
course of ten days, removed the roof and 
weather-boarding of the ugly edifice, leav- 
ing exposed its dingy beams and rafters 
begrimed with the dust and smoke of 
nearly a century. This great work was 
finished on a Saturday. About dark the 
master builder came to me, saying that his 
other patrons had disappointed him, that 
his workmen must be paid, and, though 
he was to receive nothing till his work 
was done, it would be a great favor if I 
would help him out of his difficulty. 

He was a “responsible” man, and I a 
verdant one; and the consequence was 
that I advanced him about twice what his 
work was worth, and—saw no more of 
him during our sojourn in the Allegha- 
nies. 

Then for six long weeks the unsightly 
frame stood there in naked ugliness, an 
affliction to the eye, and of no possible 
use except to, scare away the crows from 
the neighboring cornfield. The master 
builder was coming every day, but his day 
never came. A home, moreover, had to 
be prepared for the gardener, who now 
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lived half a mile away, and came to his 
work each day a little later than the pre- 
ceding on the plea of the distance he had 
to travel. At last, when his morning ad- 
vent had lengthened out to noon, and his. 
working hours had shortened to four or 
five, I determined to employ another 
builder. 

This time I contracted, not with a “ re- 
sponsible ” master mechanic, but with a 
journeyman carpenter — “not worth a 
dime, sir, but sober, honest, and ’dustri- 
ous, and jest the smartest workman in five 
counties.” And so he proved to be; and 
in a reasonably short time the roof was 
halfway on, and one gable weather-board- 
ed. Then, in my absence, he came to 
the mistress of my household with a piti- 
ful tale of a child sick nigh unto death, 
and no moncy in his pocket to buy medi- 
cines. The lady is afflicted with human 
sympathies, and, though she knew the 
man was to receive nothing till his work 
was done, she did, out of pity for his sick 
child, pay him about twice as much as 
what he had done would amount to. 

His child must have been long sick, for 
we saw no more of him for a fortnight, 
when one day I encountered him measur- 
ing with unsteady strides the village high- 
way. Then I put the amount paid him 
with the sum I had on permanent deposit 
with the master builder, and resolved in 
my wrath to make an end once for all of 
the unsightly relic of slavery. 

I have omitted to mention that I had 
bought the house in January (some months 
before we intended to take possession) 
and had employed John, who was recom- 
mended as a superior gardener, to put the 
grounds in order, and plant such vegeta- 
bles as we should need during the season. 
I was surprised to find, when we came in 
July, that three-fourths of a two-acre gar- 
den had been planted in cabbages, and I 
hinted as much to the colored agricultur- 
ist. ‘Nota cabbage too many, boss,” he 
replied, ‘“ Ye’ll find it’m so fore de sea- 
son am ober.” 

And so I did. The vegetables grew 
gloriously ; but just as, day by day, they 
opened their great green leaves, they 
would suddenly disappear, leaving not a 
trace behind, except the print of a wide 
No. 11 brogan. A like fate overtook the 
beets, the parsnips, the squash, and the 
cucumbers, and when I alluded to the 
catastrophe John would invariably say, 
“It am de ’possums, boss ; dey’m mighty 
_ ob garden truck; an’ dey’m great 
tiefs.” 

At last, when all the grapes had disap- 
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peared over night from a choice vine, and 
nothing was left to account for them but 
the aforesaid footprint, which tallied with 
that of John to a nicety, I said to him, 
“John, 1 prefer to have no ‘possums on 
the premises who wear brogans so large 
as No. 11.” 

So John left, and there being no longer 
any pressing need of a gardener’s house, 
the old shanty went down, and was con- 
sumed in firewood, which I reasonably 
supposed would be the last of it. But it 
was not. In about a fortnight after its 
demolition the journeyman carpenter pre- 
sented himself, proposing to go on with 
his contract. I pointed to the sod which 
covered the spot where it had stood, and 
offered him a receipt in full for all dam 
ages. But this was not satisfactory. He 
sued me for the work he had not done, 
demanding the full amount of the contract. 
I was my own lawyer, and had a fool for a 
client. 1 lost the case. 

Being now rid of the gardener and the 

rdener’s cottage, and having no vegeta- 

les left for the opossums to steal, we 
hoped to settle down to a life free from 
domestic annoyances. Of servants we 
had still a stableman, who took reasonably 
good care of our animals ; a. cook, tolera- 
bly well acquainted with her profession ; 
an up-stairs maid, who left no dust about, 
except in corners; and a young imp of 
darkness who attended upon the others, 
and went daily to the mail which brought 
our Northern journals, and was now our 
only connecting link with modern civiliza- 
tion. In add‘tion a laundress came two 
days in the week, and “did” the house- 
hold linen. 

A Northern housekeeper will deem this 
corps of domestics numerous enough to 
look after two adults requiring but little 
attention, and a “farm” of twenty acres, 
nearly all lawn and primitive forest. But 
the Southern blacks practise upon the 
principle of “ the division of labor.” None 
of them can, or will, do more than one 
thing; so I was soon obliged to supple- 
ment the stableman by another John, who 
should do the general out-door work. The 
acquaintance of this lazy genius I made 
through Lyddy, the cook, a staid matron 
of about fifty, well known in the neighbor- 
hood. 

John was about thirty years old, and of 
pure African lineage. He hada stalwart 
frame, a foot large enough for an elephant, 
and arms and hands that might have 
wielded the weaver’s beam of Goliath of 
Gath. His skin was as black as ebony, 





and had the unctuous brilliancy that is 
peculiar to the negro “ blood-royal ;” but 
his features were regular and of clear Eu- 
ropean type, which contrasted oddly with 
the sable hue of his complexion. He had 
a mouth of uncommon width, filled with 
two rows of the finest ivory. When not 
open in an habitual grin, it was distended 
ina sort of chuckling laugh, which rippled 
over his face and huge frame in a way 
that was pleasant to look upon. He had 
what the blacks call “ edication” — that is, 
he could read, write, and do small sums 
in arithmetic; but such words as “fore- 
thought,” “care,” or “anxiety,” were not 
in the spelling-book he had studied. With 
no more thought of the present or the 
future than an animal, he yet had such 
a capacity for fun, such a sense of the 
ludicrous, and such an ear for melody, as 
justify my styling him a genius. 

With constant supervision John did his 
daily duties tolerably well; but it was 
when the day’s work was over, and the 
servants had gathered together in the 
kitchen for the evening, that his services 
became of especial value. Then bya droll 
story, or some strains of improvised but 
genuine melody from his banjo or violin, 
he brought the discords of the day into 
harmony, and no doubt contributed to the 
longevity of the household. He was al- 
lowed the use of the daily newspaper 
when it had been read in the library, and 
often his mistress and I would steal of an 
evening into a dark corner of the dining- 
room, where, with the door ajar, we could 
listen unperceived to the “news,” as John 
dispensed it to his sable auditory in the 
kitchen. This “news” was not generally 
according to the Mew York Times, from 
which he professed to read; but his audi- 
ence were none the worse, nor the wiser, 
for the discrepancy. The absurdity of 
the variations was what made the drollery 
of the thing. 

A report of one of these gatherings will 
show the character of them all, and cast 
some light upon the composition of our 
household. John had read of a whole 
fleet sunk in mid-ocean, and of an entire 
country swallowed up by an earthquake, 
when he told of a woman tried for bigamy, 
who had been wedded to seven husbands, 
all of whom, with seventeen children, were 
in court waiting for the decision of the 
jury. 

“Seventeen children!” echoed Uncle 
Steve, the stableman. “Why, dat am 
nuffin. I neber had nary more’n two 
wives, and I’se had twenty-two.” 
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“Dat’m so, Uncle Steve,” rejoined 
John, “an’ ob all cullers, from a dirty 
white ter coal brack.” 

“ Dat’s true,” said Stephen, “ an’ dey’m 
all smart an’ likely loike, ’cep de light- 
cullud; ’pears dey all wus sort of no 
*count.” 

“’Cep little Zip, uncle, what shines de 
boss’s boots. I’se yered him say dat Zip 
was born ter de profession, an’ wurth all 
de oder darkies on de place. As for you, 
Uncle Steve, de boss ew you can’t tell 
a hoss from a mule.” 

“Gwo ’way, you John; de boss doan’t 
know nuffin ob de sort. He’ma Nordern 
man, an’ all dey ’spects to git more out of 
cullud folks dan am in ’em; but he sots a 
heap on Uncle Steve — he know he hain’t 
no bigamous nigger.” 

“But yer Emily Jane am. See what 
you’ve brung her up to, Uncle Steve — 
iree husbands, an’ ebery one ob ’em lib- 
in’! 

“Well, I ‘clare ter gracious,” now 
chimed in Ida, the yellow up-stairs servi- 
tor, * that isn’t ’spectable.”’ 

“’Spectable!” echoed John. “You 
talk of ’spectable, what habs free fellers 
you own self, all on de hooks togeddar. 
I jest tought I’d a died de oder Sunday 
when dey all comed to onst —two a foot 
to de back door, an’ tudder in a kerridge, 
to de front, whar he ringed de bell like as 
if he wus somebody. But lor! how he 
did wilt when de missus up an’ tole him 
dat darkies mus’ keep dar place, and his 
place was on de wes’ side of de house. 
Leff him try dat on ag’in, an’ you’ll walk, 
Miss Ida — dat’s sartain.” 

“Well,” said Miss Ida, with, as we 
could easily imagine, a high toss of the 
head, “if I walks, I'll go in a kerridge, as 
I done dat Sunday.” 

“Yas,” now said Lyddy, “an’ hab a 
white driber,as youdone den. But, Miss 
Ida, you goed ’way in a kerridge, an’ you 
comed back afoot —an’ dat am what all 
de proud ‘uns ‘ll come to. I’se yered it 
read so out ob de book.” 

“ Dat’s so, Miss Lyddy,” rejoined John. 
“T’se read it so myself — dar hain’t much 
in dat book as I hain’t read. But tain’t 
much to be driv by such white trash. 
An’ I reckon de boss am a fin’in’ ob ’em 
out, dough he tole me de oder day — dat 
time he kotch me asleep in de hay-mow 
— dat he wus a gwine to cut all us darkies 
adriff, an’ hab nary one but white folks. 
Reckon he’ll hab a good time doin’ it! 
*Spec he’ll begin wid de red-headed fellar 
as brung de missus chickens wid de shells 
sca’ce off dar backs.” 





“Or dat oder one,” said Stephen, “as 
brung de blin’ hoss nigh dead wid ole age, 
an’ de heabes, an’ swored he wus only six 
year de comin’ spring; or de oder dat leff 
ter sell de hoss sick wid the lungs, when 
de boss wus away, an’ missus an’ me had 
to nuss him day and night ter keep de 
breff ob life in his body. An’ dat ar white 
man had de imperence when he comed 
for de animal ter ax, ‘How’m dat hoss?’ 
like as if he tought he was dead. I ’spec 
he war sartin he was, and he meant ter 
make de boss pay fur de critter.” 

“Or dat oder ole fellar,”” resumed John, 
“dat de boss wus so tooken wid — him 
as brung de wood wid de ox an’ de mule 
hitched up wid a rope harness, tied toged- 
der wid red flannel and bits of de ole 
‘ooman’s garters. De boss he walk round 
an’ round dat team, an’ he say dat dough 
it wasn’t ’zactly ’cordin’ to scriptur, it wus 
wuth gwine a long way to see; an’ he 
ax’ dat ole feller to come agin, ’case he 
b’lieved in patronizin’ ’mestic industry.” 

And here John broke into one of his 
low ripples of laughter, at the expense of 
“de boss,’”’ who was overhearing him from 
the next apartment. 

“ But he bought de wood,” now said 
Lyddy; “an’ lor’, how he done storm 
when I tole him dat all but de top ob de 
pile wus pine saplin’, jess cut, an’ as 
wudn’t burn fur no ’sideration. Day say 
dat ole man lead prayers in de meetin’. 
I wonder if he eber tink when he’m on 
his knees, of de spittin’ wood dat he made 
de boss come nigh ter swarin’ ober.” 

“Well,” said John, “de boss am a 
fin’in’ ’em out, an’ I reckon we won’t hab 
to trabil. But, ‘ludin’ to trablin’, leff me 
read you "bout de great walkin’ match dey 
hab up to New York, whar one cullud 
man beat de crowd —trabilled five hun- 
dred and sixty mile in a day.” 

Then John proceeded to read from the 
Times about the great match in Madi- 
son Square, exaggerating the account in 
a most amusing and amazing manner, 
and supplementing the whole by pro- 
fessing to read from a sermon of the 
Rev. George Washington, the illustrious 
colored preacher of the North, wherein 
he strongly denounced the folly of such 
practices, and adduced Enoch as the 
greatest walker of all times. “But, my 
hearers, with all ole man Enoch’s grit, 
and pluck, and persavarance, what comed 
ob him? What comed ob him? Why, 
arter walkin’ fur free hundred year in fa’r 
heel an’ toe fashion — none ob yer hipple- 
drum business, like dese yere — walkin’ 
wid de Lord free hundred year, he got 
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tuck, de Lord tuck him. Ole massa was 
too long in de stride, and too sound in de 
wind for him, and so ole boss Enoch got 
tuck. And leff dat be a warnin’ to all ob 
you to leff alone dis walkin’ business.” 

Amid the wonderment which followed, 
we heard Lyddy exclaim, “ Oh, Mr. Cob- 
ble! what a edication you hab—it’m 
written on yous bery brow.” 

This was the social life that gathered 
under our roof, and I think we shall be 
pardoned for indulging in it in so surrep- 
titious a manner, if I state that it was the 
best the neighborhood afforded. Of peo- 
ple professing any kind of cultivation there 
were but three within a radius of five 
miles. One of these was a high-pressure 
philanthropist, whom I had known at the 
North as a decided sham; another was 
an ex-Confederate, who had not given up 
his prejudices when he surrendered his 
sword; and the third was a retired gen- 
tleman who saw the most sunshiny day 
through the medium of a diseased stom- 
ach, and was, therefore, not the most 
cheerful of companions. The remainder 
of our social horizon was bounded by a 
dense mist of poor whites, and a denser 
cloud of blacks, whom, like the mists and 
clouds in nature, we preferred to observe 
and wonder at from a reasonable distance. 
Our society, therefore, we had to find in 
nature, in books, and in ourselves; and 
when tired of such companionship we 
sought recreation in a study of the nonde- 
script humanity that came under our ob- 
servation. 

The general characteristics of these 
people I have elsewhere delineated, and a 
repulsive picture is not improved by fre- 
quent exhibition. Rather than dwell too 
much upon defects, a kindly critic prefers 
to search for unobtrusive beauties that 
escape the general eye, and which may 
redeem an otherwise wretched production. 
These beauties I found everywhere among 
the blacks, and even among the “poor 
whites,” who are physically, mentally, and 
morally, a “ bad job.” I encountered, here 
and there, an isolated specimen which 
showed that, planted in another soil, and 
given the ideals on which true manhood 
is fashioned, they might yet be raised 
above their present grovelling condition, 
and made valuable citizens of the repub- 
lic. Some of these “ rough diamonds ” are 
worth a few words of description ; but, to 
preserve a proper connection in my narra- 
tive, I must now relate a catastrophe which 
led to a sudden dismemberment of our 
colored family. 

lt was not long after we had discov- 





ered, from the admiring exclamation of 
Lyddy, that education was written on the 
very brow of Mr. Cobble, when that lady 
suddenly presented herself before us one 
evening, as we were seated together in 
the library. She was smiling and smirk- 
ing, and evidently laboring under some 
violent internal commotion. Her usually 
quiet eye was lit up by an unwonted 
gleam; her demure face was _ irradiated 
with a kind of oily glow, and her skinny 
fingers were playing nervously with the 
two corners of her apron. Sidling up to 
her mistress, she said in an uncertain 
tone, that was half speech and half giggle, 
“ Missus, I’se gwine to be married.” 

“Married!” we both exclaimed, the 
mistress dropping her sewing, and I look- 
ing up from m Book, straight at the de- 
cayed Venus, already a grandmother. 

“Yas, missus,” she said with a slight 
curtsey, and still fondling the corners of 
her apron. “Yous know dat I’se a wid- 
dy, and John’s a widdy too — we’se both 
widdys — so, we’se ‘cluded to git mar- 
ried.” 

“Why, Lyddy,” said her mistress, 
“ will you marry that good-for-nothing 
John?’ 

“Yas, missus,” answered Lyddy, mis- 
understanding the question. “He am 
good —he’s got religion, an’ he’s got edi- 
cation—reads a heap ob books — reads 
‘em to me.” 

“ And do a expect those quarters to 
go up again?” I asked, as a vision of that 
confounded shanty rose before me in all 
its ghastly ugliness. 

“No, sar; we doan’t ’spec’ dat. I’se 
comed to gib de missus warnin’. John 
wants to gwo off on de kears, an’ he wants 
me to gwo, an’ I’se neber rid on de kears.” 

The tone of anticipated delight in 
which this was uttered made me smile at 
the simplicity of the woman, and I said 
to her mistress, “ It’s January and June — 
Christmas and the fourth of July coming 
together.” 

“Yas, sar,” said Lyddy. “We’se to 
git married Chris’mus. John’s got de 
license. I lent him de fifty cents.” 

“And you'll lend him a good many 
more if you marry him.” 

“TI means to, sar. I'’se sabed up quite 
a heap; an’ John mean to put it inter 
hosses an’ a dray ; an’ I take in boarders, 
down ter Chatt’nooga. He say it’m a 
right smart place.” 

“Well, it is; but what does your son 
say to all this?” 

“He doan’t want me to gwo ’way, sar; 
but he say I must shute myself. You 
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see, sar, he’m a wife an’ chillen, an’ de 
book say dey’m “fore fader or moder.” 

“I know; but how do you feel to leave 
him?” 

“If I knows him well, an’ doin’ well, 
dat’ll be ‘nuff fur me. Yous know, sar, 
I’se a’ gittin’ old, an’ I’se lonesome like; 
an’ John hab edication, an’ he kin read to 
me, an’ so de time won’t pass quite so 
heaby.” 

“Well, Lyddy,” said her mistress, “it 
is your affair, and not ours. We hope it 
will turn out well; but if it should not, 
you can come back to your home here 
— you will be welcome.” 

The tears came into the woman’s eyes 
as she said, “Bress you, missus,” and 
left the apartment. 

On Christmas day they were married in 
the negro church, and on the following 
day took the “kears” for Chattanooga. 
Our forebodings were not realized. They 
prospered in a worldly way, he as a dray- 
man, she as mistress of a small hostel, 
whose sign gave warning to all comers 
that no ardent spirits were sold on the 
premises. 

It was now midwinter, and, there being 
but little to do about the grounds, we 
could dispense with a successor to Mr. 
Cobble until the ensuing spring. But it 
was not so with a substitute for Lyddy. 
Eating being a physical necessity not ad- 
mitting of postponement, we were obliged 
to look about at once for a competent 
person to officiate in our kitchen. Mat- 
rimony is to be encouraged on sound con- 
siderations of political economy ; but it 
was the thing which, more than all else, 
interfered with our domestic comfort dur- 
ing our sojourn in the Southern country. 
Cook after cook, gardener after gardener, 
stableman after stableman, had no sooner 
got well into our ways before they had 

onored us with an invitation — usually 
printed on a card about six inches square 
—to a wedding ceremony. The mature 
age of Lyddy would, we had fondly 
thought, protect her from the allurements 
of any black Adonis. But we had not 
counted on the attractions of “ edication ” 
to the untutored intellect, nor imagined 
the yearnings of lonesome age for the 
cheerful companionship of youth — espe- 
cially when that youth was a “shining 
light,” like John, and able to quote Scrip- 
ture by the yard. Some one has said, 
“We lense wisdom from experience ;” 
and so, — this subject on the eve 
of the exodus of Lyddy, I startled the 
mistress by proposing that she should in- 
stal Emily Jane, the much-married daugh- 





ter of Uncle Steve, as overseer of our 
culinary department. 

“What!” she exclaimed, “that spit- 
fire! The wife of three living hus- 
bands !” 

“ That is her especial recommendation 
—even the customs of North Carolina 
won’t allow her a fourth; so we shall be 
safe from her contracting matrimony.” 

Emily Jane was sent for. She was a 
handsome creature — tawny, but beauti- 
ful, erect as a flagstaff, supple as an eel, 
graceful as a leopard, and, in her apparel, 
gorgeous as an army with banners. Her 
straight raven hair was as glossy as silk, 
and her eyes were blazing coals, lit from 
some volcano within her. She was em- 
bodied restlessness, ever on the move, and 
taking no account of even five-barred im- 
pediments. I have known her to vault 
upon the back of a spirited sixteen-hand 
horse, and race him, without saddle or 
bridle, over the grounds in total disregard 
of fences and such-like obstructions. She 
was the very poetry of motion; but she 
slung things about the kitchen in a ver 
unpoetical fashion. In less than a wee 
it was what Uncle Steve called “de bery 
debil’s workshop.” 

Going into that apartment one day soon 
after her advent, the lady of the house 
heard Emily Jane muttering to herself, 
“ How can I be ’spected to cook, with no 
pots to cook with?” 

“ No pots?” said the mistress. “How 
is that, Emily Jane?” 

And then the pantries and cupboards 
were ransacked, and a surprising leanness 
was discovered in the stock of crockery 
and kitchen utensils. Enough had disap- 
peared to supply several small families. 
In reply to the wonderment of the mis- 
tress, Emily Jane remarked : “ Don’t know 
for sartin, missus, but Lyddy say you 
gabe her heaps o’ things to sot her up to 
Chatt’nooga. Reckon she had nigh on to 
a kear-load — ‘nuff to furnish a big board- 
ing-saloon.” 

And this was the demure lover of 
“ Scriptur ” and black “ edication,” whom 
we had mourned as a lost treasure—a 
black diamond, very cheap at twelve dol- 
lars a month! 

But the superabundant ome of Emily 
Jane threatened to be scarcely less de- 
structive to our stock of kitchen ware 
than the thievish propensities of her pious 
predecessor. Scarcely a day passed but 
she came to her mistress with a rueful 
face, and a broken utensil. “Dar, mis- 
sus!” she would say, “it’m done broke, 
and I’se all tore up.” We, therefore, 
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counted upon a quieter time among the 
crockery and ironware when we observed 
that Emily Jane was becoming serious- 
minded, and regularly attending a neigh- 
boring meeting-house. If she would only 
experience a change of heart she might 
adopt sedate ways and save us the neces- 
sity of entirely refurmshing the kitchen. 

And the prospect for this was soon 
quite encouraging. One morning, after a 
long night at the “ revival,” she accosted 
her mistress with a sad countenance, say- 
ing, as she pressed her two hands upon 
her bosom, “ I feels bery sickly like round 
yere, missus ; don’t dat show I’se gitting 
religion?” It was, no doubt, a premoni- 
tory symptom, for that evening, hearing 
a great hubbub in the kitchen, I looked 
into it, and there, amid a throng of sable 
brothers and sisters, sat Emily Jane, with 
upturned eyes, streaming hair, and arms 
revolving like a windmill. At sight of 
me the tumult suddenly ceased, and the 
tawny beauty, subsiding into a sort of 
ecstatic composure, exclaimed, “ Bress de 
Lord, massa! Bress de Lord, I’se got it 
— I’se got religion!” 

We were congratulating ourselves upon 
the results of Emily Jane’s conversion, 
when one evening she came to her mis- 
tress asking the loan of a dress which had 
seen better days, but was not yet reduced 
to actual decrepitude. 

“And pray, what do you want of my 
dress, Emily Jane?” asked her mistress. 

“T talks ob gittin’ married to Brother 
Zeb, missus, and I kinder kalkerlated 
you'd leff me hab dat dress to be married 
in 


“ But I have understood you are mar- 
ried already.” 

“Well, I is, missus; but dey’m no 
‘count — trifling niggers. Tain’t no sin 
to leff dem go for a good, pious man like 
Brother Zeb.” 

So Emily Jane went again the way of 
womankind; taking with her, however, 
only what was rightfully her own. We 
declined an invitation to the wedding re- 
ception, and thereby lost a spectacle con- 
ducted in the extreme of colored fashion 
— Emily Jane robed in her mistress’s 
gown, and sitting in state for a whole 
week, amid a crowd of admirers, while 
her more sensible husband less gloriously 
propelled his push-cart about the railway 
Station. 

Soon the up-stairs Ida followed the way 
of Emily Jane; and then came the worst 
of our domestic experiences. Our domi- 
cile had long been a negro boarding-house, 
and fearing it might soon become a negro 





marriage-mart, I put an often expressed 
resolve into execution, and replaced our 
blacks with an entire corps of white ser- 
vants. But our last state was worse than 
our first ; and we soon had but too good 
reason to regret the lazy, shiftless, thiev- 
ish, but still docile, good-natured, and 
affectionate blacks. 
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AMONGST the numerous blue-books and 
reports usually published towards the 
close of the Parliamentary session there is 
none, probably, that excels in interest the 
report annually issued by the postmaster 
general. Besides giving to the public an 
account from year to year of the progress 
— financially and otherwise —of a State 
department which, in its business, is more 
closely connected than any other, per- 
haps, with the daily life of the nation in 
its individuality, this document is also 
highly instructive as a fair and accurate 
illustration of the progress of civilization 
and education, and of the condition of 
trade and commerce in this country. The 
growth of the post-office but means, in- 
deed, the spread of education, the devel- 
opment of trade and commerce, and the 
knitting more closely together of all 
classes of the community in the bonds of 
civilization. It is not surprising, then, 
that the annual post-office report is, with- 
out exception perhaps, the most popular 
of all kindred documents, and the report 
for 1885-6, only recently issued, is prob- 
ably of even more than ordinary interest, 
since it deals with a period which, as 
the postmaster-general himself points out, 
“has been characterized by the comple- 
tion of many changes and improvements, 
which have no doubt afforded very great 
facilities to the public.” There can, in- 
deed, be no doubt that the past few years 
will henceforth ever be regarded as one 
of the most important epochs in post- 
office history on account of the manifold 
useful changes and reforms which, during 
that period, have been wrought in the 
service. There have been the introduc- 
tion and rapid extension of both postal 
orders and of the parcel post, the devel- 
opment of life insurance and of savings 
bank business, the introduction of six- 
penny telegrams, the acceleration of the 
mails in various directions, and a host of 
minor improvements which have all tended 
to bring the huge system into greater pop- 
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ularity with the public, and to make it the 
admiration of foreign nations. In pro- 
posing, therefore, to found upon the basis 
of the postmaster-general’s recently pub- 
lished report, which is the thirty-second 
of its kind, a sketch of the modern En- 
glish post-office, we feel sufficiently con- 
fident to believe that such a sketch will 
secure the interest and attention of every 
intelligent reader. 

Dating from the year 1840, the develop- 
ment and extension of the postal system 
have been very remarkable, and, as a 
matter of fact, the whole of the collateral 
branches of the post-office have been es- 
tablished since that date, with the single 
exception, perhaps, of the Money Order 
Office, which was incorporated in 1838. 
So great, indeed, has been the expansion 
of the service that its branches now spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country like the numerous feelers of some 
great deep-sea monster; and scarcely a 
village or hamlet exists in the United 
Kingdom into which the post-office has 
not now penetrated, as may be judged by 
the fact that, up to the 31st of March last, 
the total number of receptacles of all sorts 
for the posting of correspondence was 
34,280, of which 16,805 were post-offices ; 
and the public appreciation of the accom- 
modation thus afforded is perhaps best 
demonstrated by the marvellous quantity 
of correspondence which annually passes 
through these receptacles. Thus in the 
year 1885-6, the aggregate number of let- 
ters, etc., dealt with is estimated at 2,064,- 
766,400, a total that is rendered all the 
more striking if we set it in contrast to 
the number of letters, etc., posted in the 
year preceding that which is now noted 
for the introduction of penny postage, viz., 
seventy-six million—a number that even 
falls far short of the increase in a single 
year at the present time, which last year 
amounted to over eighty million. The 
letter statistics of this country are now, 


‘indeed, but a record of the unqualified 


success resulting from Sir Rowland Hill’s 
plan of postal reform, and viewing these 
results at this distant date, and enjoying, 
as we do, to the full the benefits conferred 
by penny postage, it is certainly difficult 
to credit the amount of opposition and 
resistance which were at first made to 
the proposition. Experience, however, 
teaches that in some natures it is inherent 
to regard all innovations and schemes for 
improvement with distrust and suspicion, 
so that, when Sir Rowland had to prove 
his opinions, to struggle for a trial of his 
plan, and to meet the host of objections 





and obstacles placed in his path, he but 
passed through the ordeal which all reform- 
ers, before and since, have more or less 
had to undergo. For all these trials, how- 
ever, the reformer was no doubt consoled 
in having been spared, as he was, to see 
his calculations and predictions realized 
so immensely, beyond even his own ex- 
pectations. 

Out of the total correspondence for the 
year 1885-6 the nuinber of letters proper 
Was 1,403,547,900, of post-cards 171,299,- 
000, of book packets and circulars 342,- 
207,400, and of newspapers 147,721,100, 
and the aggregate of these figures shows 
an average of over fifty-six letters, etc., 
per head of the population. That such a 
result would surely never have been at- 
tained but for the constantly increasing 
facilities offered for the interchange of 
communications can hardly be doubted, 
and as an instance of departmental enter- 
prise in this respect it is worthy of men- 
tion that a novel kind of service has been 
established on the Clyde, by placing a 
post-office on board the Columba steam- 
vessel plying between Greenock and Ar- 
drishaig, and conveying a large number 
of passengers. All ordinary postal work, 
excepting money-order business, is car- 
ried on in this vessel, the messages re- 
ceived for transmission by telegraph bein 
_— at each place where the vesse 
calls. 

Amongst the various reforms inaugu- 
rated by the late Sir Rowland Hill during 
his administration of the post-office was 
the reduction of the fee for the registra- 
tion of letters, which previously had been 
somewhat excessive. The — has 
always been one of considerable impor- 
tance, for it is essential that letters which 
contain coin or valuables passing through 
the post should, as far as possible, be in- 
sured against risk of loss or theft, while, 
on the other hand, it is equally desirable to 
remove, by the system pursued in dealing 
with registered letters, the temptation to 
evil into which the handling of such letters 
might lead those who have to deal with 
them. Prior to 1840 a wholesome prac- 
tice seems to have existed of registering 
every letter supposed to contain articles 
of value; but the constantly increasing 
pressure arising from the rapid growth of 
letter business after the introduction of 
penny postage, gradually led to the aban- 
donment of this precaution—a circum- 
stance from which, however, numerous 
complaints of theft from the public and 
other difficulties speedily arose. The rem- 
edy, of course, was to revive the abandoned 
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practice ; but this was not so easily to be 
done since it was now considered neces- 
sary, in view of the great increase of postal 
work, to charge for the trouble involved 
by the registration of letters, and the ques- 
tion arose as to what the fee should be, 
no such payment having previously been 
demanded. The post-office authorities of 
the day proposed one shilling for country 
letters and twopence for district-post let- 
ters; but Rowland Hill, who at that time 
held his treasury appointment, strongly 
objected to the proposition on the score 
of the former rate being too high, and also 
that no sufficient reason existed for the 
variety. He was very desirous of iatro- 
ducing a uniform sixpenny rate, but the 
objections raised by the post-office were 
so numerous, and his influence at that time 
so small, that he was obliged to give way 
as far as to agree to a uniform shiting 
rate. The whole question of the registra- 
tion of letters is interesting, if only for 
the reason that the difference of opinion 
just alluded to was the indirect cause of 
Rowland Hill’s subsequent dismissal from 
the Treasury in 1842, inasmuch as he had, 
it appears, crossed with his advice a 
strong wish of Lord Lowther’s, the then 
postmaster-general, —a circumstance that 
was neither forgotten nor forgiven. On 
his recall to office, some few years later, 
Rowland Hill was not slow to introduce 
the sixpenny rate,—a boon that was 
greatly appreciated at the time. This rate 
was subsequently reduced to fourpence, 
and on the Ist January, 1878, to so low as 
twopence, a circumstance which, coupled 
with the facilities now offered to the pub- 
lic for sending registered letters by the 
sale of envelopes specially devised for 
the purpose, and the comparatively high 
scale of money-order commission, soon 
caused a huge increase in the number 
of registered letters. In the first year 
after the reduction of the fee to twopence 
considerably more than seven million such 
letters were transmitted through the post 
in the United Kingdom, being very nearly 
double the number posted in the previous 
year. In the following year the number 
again showed a marked increase, being 
more than eight million seven hundred 
thousand ; and, although an increase has 
not been maintained in every year since 
on account of the popularity of the postal- 
order system as a means of remittin 

small sums of money, yet a very hig 

number has nevertheless been maintained, 
the number for last year being over eleven 
million. These figures afford a certain 
amount of satisfaction, as showing that 





the public are gradually becoming alive to 
the great importance of letter insurance 
when valuables are concerned ; and thus, 
while securing comparative safety for their 
letters in transit, they also assist in re- 
moving a source of temptation that has 
already brought to ruin many a man who 
otherwise would doubtless still be a re- 
spectable member of society. There are, 
however, still some who, either for the 
sake of saving a few pence or of cheating 
the revenue, appear to be unable to divest 
themselves of the propensity of transmit- 
ting through the post, without the precau- 
tion of registration, articles which ought 
clearly to be registered ; and it is curious 
to notice, notwithstanding the present 
cheap rate, what devices are frequently 
resorted to for this purpose. A Bank of 
England note for £20 found pinned to the 
page of a book addressed to the initials of 
a lady at a receiving house in the metro- 
politan district, and a halfpenny wrapper 
containing, besides a letter, a bill of sale 
and four Bank of England notes, are but 
two instances out of many annually ob- 
served by the post-office, without takin 

into account those that pass undetected. 
But every letter so detected is, we are 
glad to know, forwarded to its destination 
with a registration fee of 8d, to be paid 
on delivery, — a rule which, with the post- 
pete we cordially hope may 
gradually lead to “the discontinuance of 
a practice which throws great temptation 
in the way of the post-office servants.” A 
peculiar trait in the character of the pub- 
lic is also exhibited by the fact that the 
authorities are in constant receipt of ap- 
plications for missing registered letters 
which, in most of the cases, on inquiries 
being made, are found either never to 
have been posted at all, or to have been 
mislaid and their delivery forgotten. In 
one case a number of Suez Cana! shares, 
which were applied for as missing, were 


found in the addressee’s waste-paper bas-. 


ket, where they had been thrown under 
the impression that they were circulars ; 
and, in another instance, a letter contain- 
ing bank-notes, said to have been regis- 
tered, was discovered behind a desk in 
the sender’s office. It is needless to re- 
mark, perhaps, that the rashness in jump- 
ing to conclusions in this respect by the 
public is apt to hamper and harass the 
post-office officials in their already onerous 
and numerous duties. It may further 
illustrate the want of care which the public 
are wont to display in regard to letters of 
all kinds, to state that nearly twenty-seven 
thousand letters passed last year through 
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the post without address of any kind, of 
which 1,620 actually contained cash, bank- 
notes, and valuables to the amount of 
nearly £4,000. The use of too fragile 
covers also occasioned the escape of many 
thousand articles; and although no doubt 
much disappointment was entailed there- 
by, it must in all fairness be admitted that 
in most cases the senders themselves have 
been to blame by failing to see that their 
letters were properly secured before de- 
spatch. Out of nearly thirteen million 
letters dealt with in the Returned Letter 
Office during last year about four hundred 
and forty-two thousand could not be de- 
livered. It is recorded that one such let- 
ter contained a bank-note for £100, which 
is still unclaimed, and that attached to the 
seal of another was a sovereign, which 
was returned to the owner, who had omit- 
ted to remove it, and whose want of care 
most persons will surely think was hardly 
deserving of this good fortune. This lat- 
ter incident speaks well and forcibly for 
the high moral rectitude of the sorters 
and letter-carriers as a class. 

One of the most important developments 
of our postal system in modern times is 
undoubtedly the introduction of the parcel 
post on the Ist of August, 1883. The 
question of initiating such a system had 
long agitated many minds, and was 
broached, indeed, so far back as 1842. 
In that year Sir Rowland Hill, in connec- 
tion with his penny-postage scheme, rec- 
ommended the establishment of a parcel 
post, but, as he himself tells us, he was 
prevented from any immediate action by 
his dismissal from the Treasury. Even 
when he was reinstated, and had lsteuse to 
go into the matter, “the ill-judged oppo- 
sition of the railway companies remained 
a constant obstacle,” as it continued to 
be until Mr. Fawcett appeared upon the 
scene. The question was also taken up 
, at frequent intervals after Rowland Hill’s 

time. It was brought before the Society 
of Arts in 1858, pm 1 special meeting was 
held on the subject, at which Earl For- 
tescue — then Lord Ebrington — took the 
chair. An able report was drawn up and 
adopted by the society, recommending 
that the post-office should convey parcels 
at moderate charges, irrespective of dis- 
tance; but although carefully considered 
by the postal authorities, nothing practical 
resulted. Mr. Edwin Chadwick also took 
the subject in hand some years later, but 
with no better result than that which at- 
tended the Society of Arts. Chief among 
more recent advocates of the reform was 
the late Professor Jevons, whose great 
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authority in all financial matters, of course, 
lent great weight to the arguments he 
used in favor of the scheme. The diffi- 
culties which lay in the way of a State 
parcel post being established were appar- 
ently very great; and it was not until the 
late Mr. Fawcett took up the question 
that they were overcome. The character- 
istic activity and tenacity which Mr. Faw- 
cett, as postmaster-general, displayed are 
matters of recent history, and must be so 
well known as to require no lengthened 
mention here. It is sufficient to say that 
by dint of his usual perseverance and 
dauntless energy he got the necessary act 
passed in 1882, and twelve months later 
the new service was in operation. 

It is now more than three years since 
the parcel post was inaugurated, and the 
progress of the business, on the whole, 
appears to have been satisfactory. There 
were at first grave doubts entertained in 
many quarters as to the possibility of the 
system becoming financially successful ; 
but it was hardly to be expected that there 
would not be many little defects and short- 
comings at the commencement in a ser- 
vice which was so entirely new to the 
officials who were peapunetite for its in- 
troduction and maintenance. It only re- 
quired a short experience to show where 
modification and reform were needed, and 
so much has already been done in this 
direction, that the postmas‘er-general, in 
b's last report, is able to give some ve 
satisfactory statistics relative to the busi- 
ness. Thus the total number of parcels 
posted during the year in the United 
Kingdom amounted to over twenty-six 
millions, showing over the previous year 
an increase of about three million five 
hundred thousand, and an increase in gross 
postage of £84,000. When the system 
was introduced, the scale of charges was 
as follows: 3d. for 1 lb. and under, 6d. 
from 1 lb. up to 3 Ibs., 9@. from 3 Ibs. up 
to 5 lbs., and 1s. from 5 lbs. up to 7 lbs.; 
but, as the reader is no doubt aware, a 
revision of the rates and weights of in- 
land parcels came into operation on the 
Ist May last, by which the postage was 
fixed at a minimum of 3d, map poy | 
14d. per pound to a maximum of Is. 6d., 
and the weight extended from a maximum 
of 7 lbs.torrlbs. It should also be men- 
tioned that since the introduction of the 
parcel post here the system has been 
gradually extended to many foreign and 
colonial places, the first such despatch 
having taken place on the Ist July, 1885 ; 
while by the ist of January in this year 
arrangements had been completed for the 
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interchange of parcels with twenty-seven 
different countries. The total number de- 
spatched up to the 31st March last was 
seventy-one thousand nine hundred, and 
the number received was forty thousand, 
eight hundred. The largest business, it 
is interesting to note, was transacted with 
Germany, with which country in six 
months forty-six thousand parcels were 
exchanged. India shows a business at 
the rate of thirty-six thousand parcels in 
six months, and the smallest business re- 
corded is one parcel in three months for 
the Island of Tortola. 

There can be no doubt that a consider 
able impetus was given to the inland par- 
cel post by the introduction, on the Ist 
May last, of a system of insurance and of 
compensation for loss or damage, under 
which compensation not exceeding £1 is 
now given where no insurance fee is paid ; 
and where an insurance fee of one penny 
or twopence is paid, compensation is given 
to the amount of £5 or £10. It need 
hardly be said that the plan was one which 
fully commended itself to the public, and 
in the first month seventeen thousand six 
hundred parcels were insured, producing 
£87, while the compensation amounted 
only to £6, —a circumstance which shows 
that the system, while proving a benefit 
to the public, is also not unprofitable to 
the State. 

We now turn to the money order office, 
an important and useful branch of the 
post-office, the progress of which during 
the last forty years has been very marked. 
Considering that when this business was 
acquired by the post-office in the year 
1838, it was commenced with only three 
clerks in a couple of rooms at the north 
end of the old General Post-office, one 
cannot but be impressed with the aston- 
ishing results which have since accrued. 
At the very outset, when the money-order 
service was a purely private undertaking, 
conducted by three enterprising individu- 
als, who happened to be engaged in the 
post-office, the principle and utility of the 
system were at once seen and admitted, 
although the high rates of commission 
which, from various causes, it was neces- 
sary to charge, restricted the usefulness 
of the service, and toa great extent ren- 
dered it prohibitory. As soon, however, 
as the charges were reduced, on the sys- 
tem passing over to the government, the 
business immediately expanded, and a 
considerable increase at once took place 
in the number and the amount of the 
transactions, — an increase that was rap 
idly progressive year by year, and which, 








with each successive reduction in the 
scale of commission, was further greatly 
augmented. In 1871, when the initial rate 
was reduced to one penny for orders of 
Ios. and under, and the whole scale based 
on the uniformity of the postage rates, 
rising by gradations of a penny to a shil- 
ling, the increase in the number and 
amount of money orders issued was some- 
thing enormous, being, as regards the 
number, nearly three millions, and as re- 
gards the amount, more than £2,000,000 
more than the relative figures for the pre- 
ceding year. But, notwithstanding these 
facts, the last reduction proved somewhat 
unsuccessful, for, however growing the 
business, as far as actual transactions 
were concerned, appeared from that date, 
the revenue derived from this important 
branch of the post-office began very per- 
ceptibly to fall off. Nor is the explana- 
tion of this circumstance far to seek, since, 
as every money order issued and paid is 
estimated to cost the department on an 
average threepence, it followed that, on 
the introduction of the penny initial rate, 
those orders upon which the commission 
was a penny or twopence were creative of 
a positive loss, while the threepenny or- 
ders were devoid of profit. So serious, 
indeed, was this circumstance, that it soon 
became a source of much anxiety to the 
government, who, after full consideration 
of the subject, found it absolutely neces- 
sary to take precautionary steps, by raising 
the initial rate from a penny to twopence 
(as was done on the Ist January, 1878), 
with a view to avert a deficiency that had 
hitherto, it seems, only been avoided 
through the profits yielded by the foreign 
and colonial money-order business in con- 
junction with those derived from the larger 
inland orders. There is no disputing the 
wisdom of the course which was adopted, 
retrograde as it may have been, for it is 
undoubtedly the first duty of a govern- 
ment department to protect itself against 
loss of revenue, and it seems to us even a 
question whether it would not, indeed, 
have been as well to have reverted at 
once to the old threepenny rate, as was 
actually suggested by the es Mr. Chet- 
wynd, C.B., of the post-office, whose forty 
years’ direct and indirect experience of 
the money order office have constituted 
him the very best authority on the sub- 
ject. As it was, the authorities had in 
view a scheme which, while it was to offer 
to the public a sort of guid pro guo for the 
loss of the old penny money-order rate, 
would in operation displace such orders 


as were profitless to the department. Al- 
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though the measure, which provided for a 
_system of postal notes, ingeniously de- 
vised by Mr. Chetwynd, had been intro- 
duced into Parliament on more than one 
occasion, it was net until the year 1880 
that it became duly legalized under the 
Post Office (Money Orders) Act of that 
year, considerable opposition having been 
encountered from the representatives of 
the banking interests, who entertained 
grave apprehensions as to the manner in 
which such a system would affect the cur- 
rency question. Upon a better acquaint- 
ance with the proposals which the scheme 
set forth, and upon the assurances of 
those in charge of the bill that the intro- 
duction of a paper currency by means of 
this new system was furthest from the 
mind of the government, these fears were 
to a great extent allayed, and with some 
few modifications in the details, the meas- 
ure was allowed to pass, and, as will be 
recollected, duly came into operation on 
the Ist January, 1881. Postal orders — 
the name “orders” having been substi- 
tuted for the original term “ notes ” as be- 
ing less objectionable, just as if a rose by 
any other name would not smell as sweet 
—are now issued for fourteen classes of 
fixed amounts, namely, I5., Is. 6d., 25., 25. 
6d., 35., 35. 6d., 45. 45. 6d., 55., 75. 6d., 10S., 
Ios. 6d., 15s5., and 20s., at a commission of 
one halfpenny for each of the first two 
classes, a penny for each of the next ten, 
and three-halfpence for each of the re- 
maining two classes. When first issued 
the postal order is payable to bearer at 
any money-order office in the United King- 
dom, but the act requires that the pur- 
chaser shall insert the name of the payee 
and that the payee shall insert the name 
of the money-order office at which he de- 
sires to get it cashed; and the remitter 
may, if he choose, cross the order either 
generally or specifically, so as to invest it 
with the advantages and safeguards of a 
cheque similarly dealt with. The period 
of circulation for postal orders is re- 
stricted to three months, after which they 
are only renewable upon payment of a 
commission equal to the amount of the 
original poundage. The results of this 
new business have conclusively negatived 
the very unfavorable predictions which, 
prior to the passing of the measure, were 
so freely uttered ; for postal orders are now 
being sold at the enormous rate of twenty- 
six million a year, to the value of about 
£11,000,000. From these astonishing fig- 
ures it is plainly evident that the public 
appreciate the convenience thus provided, 
and that the anticipation of the benefits 
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which this new remittance system would 
confer were fully justified. 

The money-order system still remains 
in operation, of course, as hitherto, and is 
probably not further affected by the issue 
of postal orders than by being relieved, 
as was desired and intended, of those 
orders for small amounts on which either 
a loss, or no profit, accrues. The result 
that the increase in the initial money- 
order rate, to which we have already re- 
ferred, was designed to effect has hes 
partially accomplished ; but, as was only 
to be expected, the number and amount of 
transactions have in some measure dimin- 
ished. The total number of money orders 
issued in 1885-6, was a little over ten 
million, and the amount for which they 
were issued was nearly £22,000,000, — 
these figures showing a marked decrease 
both in number and in amount as com- 
pared with the results of previous years. 
This decrease is due, however, as we al- 
ready know, partly to the introduction of 
postal orders, and also partly to the re- 
duction in the registered letter fee in 
1878; but the diminution in the number 
and amount of money orders issued is 
amply compensated for by the number 
and amount of postal orders now annually 
issued ; and if we but remember that the 
results of both methods of remittance 
combined now produce a total very con- 
siderably in excess of the amount formerly 
transmitted by money orders alone, there 
is really little of which to complain. 

In turning to the savings-bank depart- 
ment, we approach one of the brightest 
chapters in post-office history; for, in 
viewing the results that have been accom- 
plished in this popular department, it is 
seen how much has been done by the gov- 
ernment to foster and encourage habits of 
thrift and providence amongst the poorer 
classes of this country. The subject has 
always been a oatgee | interesting one, 
and the desirability of the government 
assuming the custodianship of the savings 
of the poor was foreseen and advocated 
long before the idea was reduced to any 
practical form. So early, indeed, as 1807, 
a bill to legislate on the subject was 
brought into Parliament by Mr. Whit- 
bread, but was subenqunetiy withdrawn 
owing to its impracticability. In 1860, 
the matter was again revived by Mr. 
Sykes, a bank manager in Huddersfield, 
a submitted a plan for the purpose of 
utilizing the existing money-order offices 
for savings-bank business, which, while 
the principle of it was seen to be useful, 
was, however, so crude, and possessed 
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such drawbacks, that it could not be acted 
upon. It was left for Mr. Chetwynd, al- 
ready referred to, and who at that time 
was engaged in the money-order depart- 
ment, to develop the idea and to bring it 
to a practicable and successful issue. 
Discarding all other schemes then under 
discussion Mr. Chetwynd submitted to the 
postmaster-general, in November, 1860, a 
plan based upon the principle that savings- 
bank business might be done “through 
the various money-order offices in a much 
more economical manner than by the issue 
and payment of money orders,” as had 
been suggested by Mr. Sykes, and pro- 
posed that it should be so comprehensive 
as to dispense with the pound restriction 
(also part of Mr. Sykes’s proposal), which 
he rightly considered to be “so large as 
seriously to reduce the value of the ben- 
efit proposed to be conferred on the provi- 
dent portion of the public.” The whole 
proposal, from its completeness and clear- 
ness on every point of detail, at once 
commanded the favorable attention of the 
postmaster-general, and speedily fell into 
the hands of Mr. Gladstone — then chan- 
cellor of the exchequer —who with his 
characteristic energy and spirit lost no 
time in introducing a bill on the subject 
into the House of Commons; and on the 
17th May, 1861, the measure became law. 
To say that the measure did not pass 
through its various stages without encoun- 
tering a considerable amount of opposi- 
tion, and that there were not wanting 
those who sanguinely predicted the speedy 
failure of the mre A scheme, is but to 
substantiate what we have previously re- 
marked concerning the inevitable ordeal 
which all schemes of reform and improve- 
ment have to undergo; but, in the present 
case, the groundless character of the ob- 
jections that were raised was very soon 
conclusively exposed by the immediate 
success that attended the new system of 
government savings banks. The follow- 
ing testimony was borne by the 7imes in 
September, 1861, to this gratifying result : 
“The country,” wrote the leading journal, 
‘soon recognized the universal boon of a 
bank maintained at the public responsibil- 
ity, with the whole empire for its capital, 
with a branch in every town, open at al- 
most all hours, and, more than all, giving 
a fair amount of interest.” 

The development of the system since 
the date when it was commenced with a 
staff of twenty clerks in a moderate-sized 
room in the old General Post-office, has 
been marvellously rapid; and the busi- 
ness transacted during that period has 
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been productive of a net profit of consid- 
erably over a million pounds. The statis- | 
tics on this subject recorded by the post- 
master-general in his recent report are in 
the highest degree satisfactory. They 
show that there are at the present time 
more than eight thousand post-offices open 
throughout the country for the transaction 
of savings-bank business, being an in- 
crease of three hundred and fifty over the 
number in the year. The number of de- 
posits made last year was 6,474,484 to the 
amount of £15,034,694, while the total 
numner of withdrawals reached 2,280,062, 
amounting to £13,202,742. The total 
amount of deposits had, on the 31st of De- 
cember last, reached £47,697,838, show- 
ing an increase of £2,924,065 over the 
amount recorded on the corresponding 
day of the preceding year. From the 
foregoing figures it will be seen that the 
deposits still continue to exceed the with- 
drawals, and this fact, together with the 
increase of over £2,000,000 sterling in the 
balance due to depositors, is to be re- 
garded with the greater satisfaction if we 
take into consideration the dulness that 
during recent years has existed in trade. 
The great success that has attended the 
establishment of post-office savings banks 
not unnaturally led to a demand of late 
years for an extension of the benefits 
conferred by them, and it was with a view 
partly to meet this demand that the Sav- 
ings Bank Act, which came into force on 
the 22nd of November, 1880, was passed 
in the session of that year. The provis- 
ions of this act have already been so fully 
made public that it is not necessary to 
refer to them further than to recapitulate 
the main points thereof. The first part of 
the act provides for the expunction of the 
deficit incurred by the national-debt com- 
missioners as regards trustee savings 
banks, by the creation of a terminable 
annuity for a certain number of years, not 
exceeding twenty-eight, of such an amount 
as will pay off the deficiency if the inter- 
est is calculated at 3} per cent. per annum, 
the annuity to be a charge on the consoli- 
dated pect f and it.enacts that the interest 
payable to the trustees of trustee savings 
banks shall be reduced from 3} to 3 per 
cent., and the interest payable to depos- 
itors in such banks from 3 to 2} per cent. 
The second, and perhaps most important, 
part of the measure, gives power to de- 
positors in trustee and post-office savings 
banks to invest any part of their deposits, 
being not less than £10 and not exceeding 
4300, in government stock through the 
agency of the post-office, at a trifling cost, 
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varying from 9d. to 2s. 3d., the dividends | the scheme, which is another of the late 


being collected free of further charge. 
The investment can be effected either ‘by 
a trarsfer from a depositor’s account, or 
by means specially deposited for imme- 
diate investments. The working of this 


act has proved satisfactory, and the gov-! 
| this respect need be feared. The results 


ernment stock investments were, in 1885, 
17,133 in number, the amount of stock 
purchased being £859,050. The sales 
numbered 7,443, and amounted to £326,- 
445 stock. The total amount of stock 
held at the close of the year 1885 was 
£2,452,252, and was held by 30,597 per- 
sons. The machinery required to set the 
new act in motion throughout the country 
was of a complex character, and the fact 
that the measure was carried through 
without any failure certainly reflects the 
highest credit on those upon whom the 
duty devolved. 

When the act, to which we have just 
been referring, was in committee, Colonel 
Harcourt, M.P., proposed an amendment 
with the object of reducing the present 
shilling limit for deposits in post-office 
savings banks, so as to admit of penny 
deposits ; it having been frequently urged 
of late years in many quarters that the 
limit in question is not sufficiently low to 
reach the poorest classes. To any one at 
all acquainted with the working of the 
postal savings-bank system it was, of 
course, obvious that such a reduction was 
impracticable, especially in the view of 
the fact that the average cost of each 
transaction is estimated at eight pence. 
Mr. Fawcett, however, ever anxious to 
meet, as far as possible, popular require- 
ments, while declining to accept the 
amendment, announced a plan he proposed 
to bring into operation, which would, with- 
out involving any actual relaxation of the 
shilling limit, have the effect of practically 
fulfilling the same ends as would be gained 
thereby. That the postage-stamp savings 
scheme — which was the plan alluded to, 
— has now been tried for nearly six years 
with the utmost success, is a fact that 
every reader must be well acquainted 
with, as so much has been both said and 
written about it since itsintroduction. It 
need, therefore, only be succinctly stated 
that the plan ensbles poor persons desir- 
ous of saving to collect by means of penny 
stamps a shilling for deposit in the postal 
savings banks. The stamps are to be 
affixed as collected to specially prepared 


| 





Mr. Chetwynd’s inventions, is its great 
beauty and recommendation ; and although 
the cblection was at first raised that it 
would afford an opening for the disposal 
of stamps dishonestly obtained, expe- 
rience has shown that no serious risk in 


of the scheme up to the present time are 
most gratifying, both to the postal author- 
ities as repaying their strenuous efforts to 
encourage providence by creating an open- 
ing for the saving of the smallest sums, 
and to the public in dispelling, in a great 
measure, a notion hitherto generally en- 
tertained, that the poorest classes of this 
country lack the faculty for saving, even 
if afforded the facilities for so doing. 
The whole subject of small savings has of 
recent years been a favorite theme, and 
particularly as regards the useful character 
of the scheme at present under notice, and 
it is gratifying to notice the determination 
which the post-office shows to shut out no 
opening which may serve to encourage 
the habit of saving, and the fresh facili- 
ties it is constantly offering for the con- 
venience of depositors. Arrangements 
are now made, for instance, by which the 
personal attendance of children and others 
at a distant savings bank may be avoided 
and those who are desirous of promoting 
thrift are invited to communicate on the 
subject with the controller of the post- 
office savings bank. Navvies, too, em- 
ployed on the construction of several 
public works, are now afforded at the 
place where they receive their wages, 
through the enterprise of the post-office, 
the opportunity of depositing money in 
the postal savings banks, as well as of 
procuring money orders,—an_ arrange- 
ment that proves of marked value to the 
class of men whose character for improvi- 
dence has ever been conspicuous. 

The life-insurance and annuity business 
of the post-office is gradually expanding 
under the ingenious system suggested by 
Mr. Cardin, the present receiver and 
accountant general of the post-office, —a 
system which was introduced in 1884. 
The changes which were then made must 
be well known to every reader, and as the 
benefits which the new system confers 
become more appreciated by those for 
whose advantage they were designed, 
there is reason to hope that the business 
will increase as rapidly as was anticipated. 


slips which are supplied gratuitously at; Even at present the increase is not un- 
any post-office, and they must not, of ; marked, the number of annuities in exist- 
course, be defaced or in any way damaged | ence on the last day of 1885 having been 
or mutilated. The extreme simplicity of | 10,306, and the insurances 5,155. 
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We now turn to the last section of the 
post-office service we have to deal with in 
this paper, namely, the telegraphic sys- 
tem of the country, in which unusual 
public interest has centred since it was 
first acquired by the government on Feb- 
ruary 5th, 1870. Previous to the transfer 
the usefulness of the telegraphs, as a 
medium of general communication, was 
considerably restricted, owing to the high 
charges which were made; for although 
the telegraphic wires of the country were 
in the hands of various competing com- 
panies, there nevertheless appeared to 
exist a sort of tacit understanding amongst 
them that it was desirable to maintain as 
high a tariff as possible. In addition to 
this, no great spirit of enterprise was ex- 
hibited by the companies, who were appar- 
ently unwilling to enter into any measures 
which would develop the system. Under 
such circumstances it was no wonder that 
high expectations were entertained of the 
change of management in 1870, and the 
institution of a system of government tel- 
egraphs was hailed at the time as the 
inauguration of a new era in this mode of 
communication. The results achieved by 
the post-office, after more than sixteen 
years’ experience of the system —a period 
sufficiently long to test the merits of any 
scheme—have amply proved that these 
expectations were by no means ill-founded. 
Telegraphic resources have undoubtedly 
been wonderfully developed by the post- 
office, and the extension of the system 
has certainly exceeded general antici- 
pation. When the electric wires were 
taken over there were only 2,488 tele- 
graph offices opeu throughout the country. 
That number has now been increased to 
over six thousand. The messages trans- 
mitted over the wires, which have also 
increased in a marvellous degree, by the 
companies in the year previous to the 
transfer were six miliion five hundred 
thousand. The number transmitted by 
the government in 1885-6 was 39,235,813. 

The great attraction of the transfer was, 
of course, the introduction of a uniform 
tariff with a minimum charge of one shil- 
ling for twenty words ; and this it is that 
is to be regarded as the primary cause of 
the rapid and marvellous increase of busi- 
ness. Unfortunately, however, the reve- 


nue of this department has not always 
exhibited such brilliant results ; for, al- 
though the receipts have every year ex- 
ceeded the expenditure, it is only within 
the last few years that the net profit de- 
rived from the service has proved suffi- 
cient to pay the full interest, three per 
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cent., on the debt of over £10,000,000 in- 
curred since 1869 for the purchase of the 
electric wires of the country, and to leave 
a surplus towards the cancelling of the 
debt. For some time the results of the 
undertaking exhibited an annual defi- 
ciency, amounting in the aggregate to not 
less than £1,216,000, which had to be 
charged on the consolidated fund, and 
the fiscal difficulties long engaged the 
serious attention of the government ; com- 
missions of inquiry having from time to 
time minutely examined into and investi- 
gated the working of the system with the 
view of curtailing the expenditure in every 
practicable way. These efforts poco | 
on the whole, satisfactory, and the condi- 
tion of the revenue earned in the last few 
years is no doubt due, in a great measure, 
to the results thereof. 

The great event of the postal tele- 
graph world during the year 1885 was the 
introduction of the reduced rate for in- 
land telegraph messages decided on by 
Parliament. The desirability of a six- 
penny rate for telegrams had frequently 
been urged on the post-office ; and shortly 
after assuming office, Mr. Fawcett, who 
was ever anxious for the public welfare, 
suggested a word-rate, including address- 
es, of a halfpenny, with a minimum charge 
of sixpence, which he considered would be 
effected with only a small sacrifice of rev- 
enue, probably about £170,000 a year. 
Practically this is what has been adopted, 
and the result so far has been satisfactory. 

The change commenced on the ist of 
October, 1885, so that of the financial year 
1885-6 six months of the telegraph busi- 
ness were at the old shilling rate, and six 
at the new sixpenny rate. To quote from 
the postmaster-general’s last report : — 

The number of inland messages in the first 
six months under the old rate was 11,314,423, 
and produced £604,436. The number in the 
last six months under the new rate was 
16,787,540, and produced £564,203. The 
actual loss of revenue involved in the intro- 
duction of the reduced rate was only £22,019. 


These figures indicate a very satisfactory 
result of the cheaper tariff for telegrams ; 
and bearing in mind that the system has 
operated but little more than a year, there 
is good reason for anticipating that our 
telegraph will wholly recover itself from 
loss within a few years’ time. 

As regards the financial results of the 
post-office service generally, it may be 
stated that the gross revenue derived from 
postage on letters, etc., commission on 
money and postal orders, the value of un- 
claimed money orders, and from the tele- 




















phs, was a little over £10,250,000 ster- 
ing, while the expenditure amounted to a 
little more than £7,500,000, thus leaving 
nearly £3,000,000 as the net revenue. So 
gratifying a result is the more satisfac- 
tory, perhaps, if we bear in mind that, 
excepting the telegraph service, the post- 
office has no capital account, and conse- 
quently provides out of its annual income 
for the expenses of all the extensions 1n- 
separable from so rapidly increasing a 
business. 

It but remains to add that the stupen- 
dous results here briefly indicated are not, 
as may be imagined, attained without the 
assistance and co-operation of a large staff 
of officials. This staff now numbers, all 
told, more than ninety-six thousand per- 
sons. So large a force is indeed a matter 
for wonder; but remembering the gigan- 
tic operations of our modern post-office, 
and the multifarious character and enor- 
mous quantity of its work, the figures 
a need occasion no surprise. The 

uties, too, devolving upon this enormous 
staff, which are at all times onerous and 
arduous, have frequently to be discharged 
in the midst of great difficulties and im- 
pediments, often of a trying character ; 
and it is, therefore, extremely satisfac- 
tory to notice how favorably the postmas- 
ter-general speaks of their conduct and 
of their efficiency. Without such effi- 
_— and good conduct our present 
postal service could scarcely be what it 
really is —the finest and most perfect or- 
ganization in the world. 

ARCHIBALD GRANGER BOWIE. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE LATE MASTER OF TRINITY. 


My first acquaintance with “ the master 
of Trinity” was made — under very awful 
circumstances —in the month of June, 
1844. (He was then known as the Rev. 
William Hepworth Thompson, fellow and 
assistant tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, having graduated as fourth classic 
and second chancellor’s medalist in 1832 
—a great year for Trinity, — Lushington, 
Shilleto, Dobson, Thompson, coming one 
after another, before any other college had 
anything to say.) He had been invited 
by Dr. Donaldson — then head-master of 
Bury School—to examine the fifth and 
sixthforms. The ordeal began with vivd 
voce Thucydides, sixth form. There we 
boys sat, in nervous expectation, when the 
door was suddenly thrown open and the 
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great man entered. His appearance was 
always awe-inspiring — so much so, that 
a story is told of some Rugby boys, at 
Bletchley Junction, instinctively throwing 
away their cigars at the very sight of him. 
Terrible it was to ws, terrible especially 
it was to me, who, as captain, would have 
to “go on” first. Well can i recall him 
to my memory as he stood before us that 
morning, when throwing open his coat he 
displayed his well-known double-breasted 
velvet waistcoat, and, placing his massive 
gold watch on the desk, for some moments 
regarded us —fixing his magnificent eyes 
on each boy successively all down the 
line. When he had finished, our courage 
was all gone, and, I well remember, I 
never translated so badly in my life. 

In October that same year I went into 
residence at Trinity, Mr. J. W. Blakesley 
(afterwards Dean of Lincoln) being my 
tutor, Thompson and Blakesley were 
fast friends, and, I believe, were at that 
time almost the only habitual smokers 
amongst the dons. 

Thompson, Blakesley, and Atkinson 
were the three tutors then. The future 
master was in every way an admirable 
tutor, making himself really zz loco pa- 
rentis to those who were fortunate enough 
to have been entered “on his side” — 
always ready to stand by them in trouble, 
provided they had done nothing to dero- 
gate from the character of gentlemen. 
His power of sarcasm was peculiarly ef- 
fective with conceited young men; and it 
even operated as a chock on the awful 
Whewell, whose manners were at that time 
at their very worst. Who that was at Cam- 
bridge then can —_ Thompson’s lec- 
tures on the “ Republic’ of Plato, which, 
I am thankful to say, it was my duty as 
well as my privilege to attend? Attended 
they were “ men of “all years ;” even 
graduates and men of other colleges (an 
unheard-of thing) obtained leave to be 
present. The room was completely crowd- 
ed. Occasionally a man “keeping lec- 
ture” would come in late. Then would 
be shown Thompson’s remarkable powers 
of sarcasm. Well do I remember this 
happening to my friend P——l, at his 
entrance late one morning. The lecturer, 
in the middle of a maguilioent paragraph, 
paused and regarded him for some mo- 
ments. At last he spoke. “I’m afraid, 
sir, you have some difficulty in finding a 
seat. If these gentlemen will kindly ex- 


cuse me for a few moments, I will go and 
look for my servant—who should be 
somewhere outside — and he will endeavor 
The servant 


to procure one for you.” 
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duly appearing in course of time with a 
chair, Thompson proceeded to place it in 
the centre of the room in front of him, 
and said: “I think, sir, you will find this 
a good position for hearing.” P——ll— 
the picture of misery —had nothing to 
do but to sit down. At the conclusion of 
the lecture, Thompson thus addressed 
him: “Mr. P ll, for the future, sir, 
the lectures will commence at eleven 
o'clock.” 

At another lecture I remember he asked 
five or six men to “go on,” and they all 
in succession -—from sheer fright of him 
~—— said, “I’m not prepared, sir” (a liberty 
then, but not afterwards, allowed). Pick- 
ing out the most panic-stricken of the lot, 
Thompson said: “ Perhaps, sir, you and 
I together might manage to translate the 
passage.” 

At Trinity, in those days, it was the 
custom, in cases of violation of discipline, 
for the dean to send a man up to his tutor. 
To the tutor he went twice, and the third 
time to “the master.” 

Very uncomfortable indeed did a man 
feel when, in obedience to the summons 
under these circumstances, he knocked 
at Thompson’s door; which, occasionally, 
with an excess of put-on civility, he ia 
open himself, and say: “ Good-morning, 
Mr. A. I hope, sir, you are quite well 
this morning. Which side of the fire do 
you like to sit? I think, sir, you will find 
this armchair a comfortable one; or, per- 
haps, you would prefer the sofa.” But 
when the miserable man was seated, good 
heavens ! how he gave it him! 

On one of these occasions Mr. O., a 
very great friend of mine, and now highly 
distinguished in the diplomatic service, 
appeared before him for making a disturb- 
ance in the court during the night, or per- 
haps in the small hours of the morning. 
The fact was he had aggravated the poor 
old porter (whose name was Hardy) by 

oing through the last scene in Nelson’s 
ife to him. “Hardy, I be’s wounded.” 
“Not mortally, I hopes, my lord?” 
“ Mortally, I be’s afraid. Kiss me, Hardy.” 
This the man, of course not understanding, 
took as a personal insult, and reported 
F. O., who accordingly stood before his 
tutor: when the following dialogue took 
place : — 

T.: “Mr. O., pray be seated, sir. I 
have merely sent for you to contradict a 
report I have received, that you were cre- 
ating a disturbance in the New Court last 
night.” 

O.: “I’m very sorry indeed, sir; but 








oars,’ and we had a supper-party and 
toasted the winners.” 

T. (after a long pause): “ Mr. O., sir, I 
am astounded! A certain class of men 
come up to this University for the express 
purpose of spending a year or two in ex- 
travagance and riot —with ¢hese men we 
well know how to deal. But, sir, when 
‘honor-men’ like yourself, who take high 
places in the college examinations, do 
this kind of thing, we find ourselves com- 
pletely at a loss; authority is paralyzed, 
and society is shaken to its foundation. 
I have nothing to say, sir! You can go.” 

Another instance I must give, showing 
the great tutor’s acuteness, kindness, and 
discretion ; especially as this affair, had it 
come to be dealt with by most other dons, 
would have been fatal to myself. 

Fireworks had on two or three occa- 
sions been foolisily let off in college, and 
the authorities were determined to put 
the thing down with a high hand. Ac- 
cordingly an “affix” was posted on “the 
screens,” to the effect that any undergrad- 
uate offending in this way would be forth- 
with rusticated or expelled, as the case 
might be. Well, it happened that a few 
days after this I was invited to dine with 
O. A.,an Eton man. It was to be a quiet 
party of four for a rubber of whist. Two 
of us had arrived, and, with our host, we 
were waiting the arrival of the fourth. At 
last W. K. W. made his appearance, with 
a parcel in his hand, which he asked to be 
allowed to place ina drawer. This done, 
the dinner proceeded. Afterwards, at 
about ten or eleven p.M., W. went to the 
fatal drawer — took out his parcel — told 
us they were fireworks — and stated his 
intention of letting them off in the court. 
We tried to dissuade him, but in vain. He 
took off his shoes, crept stealthily down the 
stone stairs, placed them all over the round 
grass-plat, and after lighting a slow match, 
carefully slipped up-stairs again. We let 
him in gently, sported the door, and waited 
breathless, all peering through the chinks 
of the shutters. We had not long to wait. 
Bang! smash!— bang! smash! — fire, 
noise, and confusion! Every one tearing 
down-stairs into the court — Thompson 
(whose rooms were in the next staircase), 
dons, undergraduates — everybody. The 
court was crammed. It was very long 
before, one at a time, we ventured to 
leave O. A.’s rooms, and each creep away 
silently to our own. Every step that could 
suggest itself was tried by the dons to 
discover the offenders. A week and more 





elapsed, and we began to hope we were 


some friends of mine had won the ‘pair safe ; but at last it occurred to Thompson 
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THE LATE MASTER OF TRINITY. 


to go and see Hudson, the cook, and en- 
quire if any one had a dinner-party that 
night inthe New Court. Hudson referred 
to his books and said, “ No one, sir, but 
Mr. O. A.; and he had only dinner for 
four.” Thompson went to his rooms, sent 
for O. A., and on his appearance said: 
“Mr. A., [ ask you, sir—on your honor 
as a gentleman — did any one from your 
rooms have anything to do with those 
fireworks which were let off in the New 
Court?” 

A., of course, replied, “ Yes, sir.” 

Thompson then said: “I must trouble 
you, sir, for the names of the gentlemen 
who dined with you.” These were ac- 
cordingly given, and we naturally thought 
it was all up ‘with us. Mercifully, from 
that day to this, we heard no more of the 
matter. I can only ascribe it to Thomp- 
son’s good sense and kindly forbearance ; 
for I am persuaded that had he disclosed 
the matter to Dr. Whewell, Dr. Whewell 
would have expelled us. I think he must 
have been glad afterwards, for we all —or 
all but one — took double honors, and one 
was a good wrangler. 

As senior dean, Thompson was wonder- 
ful to behold as he used to stand posed in 
chapel —apparently perfectly impassive 
and uninterested in the proceedings, his 
fine eyes (so admirably drawn by Laurence 
in 1841, whose portrait I have now before 
me) dreamingly fixed oa the opposite wall, 
every one looking at his handsome person. 

It so happened I was dining in hall on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, March 6, 1866, 
and sat next to Thompson. We were in 
conversation, when a gyp came up to him 
and announced that Dr. Whewell had just 
expired — the tall from his horse having 
terminated fatally. Thompson calmly un- 
buttoned his coat, took out the gold watch 
— the same I had regarded with such awe 
when at Bury School —and said to me: 
“A quarter to five o’clock. Vow we for- 
get all his faults.” 

If Laurence has been successful in de- 
picting the tutor in his handsome prime, 
Herkomer has been no less successful in 
handing down the wonderful appearance 
of his latter life, as master of Trinity. 

Of this picture, exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1882, and now hanging in the 
college hall, the Spectator said: “ The 
rigidity, the dull, immobile smile that Mr. 
Herkomer has fixed upon the canvas are 
wonderfully characteristic of Dr. Thomp- 
son; and though perhaps his friends 
might wish for a less stern reading of his 
character, it is vitally a true one. This 
might well be the man of whom the un- 
dergraduates tell the story that oae Sun- 
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day, when preaching to five or six hundred 
of them in the college chapel, he looked 
round with a cold smile as he gave out his 
text on the parable of the talents, and 
began his sermon in the following words: 
* Now all of you have one talent — a pause ; 
some of you have ¢wo talents —a longer 
pause; and some of you perhaps even 
three talents.’ ” 

The master himself, when he was 
shown the portrait completed, said “ H’m! 
He has made me very donnish ; 1 had no 
idea I had such a supreme contempt for 
the whole human race.” 

With the exception of editing two of 
Plato's dialogues he never wrote a book ; 
it used to be said that, having been so 
severe on others, he dreaded criticism 
on himself. It is well known, however, 
that Davies and Vaughan’s “ Republic of 
Plato” is in fact Thompson’s “ Republic 
of Plato.” 

No notice of him, however incomplete, 
can go forth without some of his caustic 
sayings. Here are some :— 

Being asked whether it was true that he 
had corrected Dr. Whewell’s “ Plato for 
English Readers” for the press, Thomp- 
son said: “ Well, I certainly did run my 
pen through some of the grosser blun- 
ders.” 

On a Johnian don asking him, one year, 
whether he had heard what a much smaller 
entry of freshmen they had than usual, 
he said: “Well, yes, éadirectly ; for I 
was aware that emigration had greatly in- 
creased amongst the lower orders.” 

I don’t think he quite liked the lady 
students. One day he said to a friend of 
mine: “ If you'll believe me, one of them 
has put down on the ‘Agenda Paper’ of 
the Philosophical Society a notice that 
she is going to read a paper on the genera- 
tion of a newt!” 

Of one of the tutors he said: “ That 
little man! He devotes all the time he 
can spare from his personal adornment to 
the mismanagement of his pupils.” 

At the great dinner given by Trinity 
Hall in honor of Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
Thompson, observing how thoroughly he 
enjoyed himself and took everything that 
offered itself, said: “I'll never believe in 
retributive justice unless the lord chief 
justice is very ill indeed to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

On one of his visits to Malvern, Miss 
K., a blue-stocking, wishing to show her- 
self off in conversation with Thompson, 
selected a moment when many people 
were within hearing, and said: “ Dr. 
Thompson, what’s your idea of faith?” 

Thompson, after a silence, without look- 
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ing at her, said: “ Faith, ma’am, is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for — the evidence 
of things not seen.” 

On his return from Malvern, being 
asked how he liked the place, he replied 
in Pindar’s words, — 

“*Aptorov piv tdwp, 6 62 xpovd¢”? — the last 
word, with a shrug of the shoulder, ex- 
pressing the expense of the visit. 

Thompson did not disguise his estimate 
of Charles Kingsley as professor of mod- 
ern history, and upon being asked why he 
resigned the chair, said: “I suppose he 
did not know any more.” 

On the appointment of Professor S—— 
as his successor, Thompson, amongst oth- 
ers, attended the usual inaugural lecture ; 
and on being asked his opinion of it, his 
reply was: “I could not have believed 
poor Kingsley would have been so soon 
missed.” 

Speaking of a well-known schoolmaster, 
Thompson said: “ Dr. C. usually imparts 
to his boys that vulgar swagger he pos- 
— in such a pre-eminent degree him- 
self.” 

Soon after the publication of Howson 
and Connybeare’s “Life and Letters of 
St. Paul,” Dean Howson preached a ser- 
mon before the University of Cambridge. 
Thompson was present, and coming out 
of Great St. Mary’s, said: “ What a very 
clever man Connydbeare must be!” 

His well-known saying as to the Foul- 
bourn Lunatic Asylum is one of his very 
best. When asked what he thought of 
the architecture of the building, he said: 
“TI should have supposed that the zn- 
mates had secreted it.” 

The following I had from Dr. Donald- 
son. 

On the occasion of an election, there 
was a great gathering in hall, at which 
Donaldson and Thompson were seated 
next to each other, and Mr. W. G. Clark, 
the public orator, opposite. The latter 
told a very good story of a mission our 
a had recently despatched to 

ing Dahomey of the Gold Coast, on 
which occasion our envoy had been en- 
trusted with a present of crockery to be 
delivered to the monarch, in the hope of 
putting him in good humor, and which — 
as luck would have it—perfectly suc- 
ceeded ; so much so, that Dahomey, mis- 
taking the use of one of the articles, placed 
it on his head for a helmet, grinning with 
delight. 

“ Well,” said Thompson, “at all events, 
he was armed Cap-a-pie.” 

“ Yes,” said Donaldson, “and, no doubt, 
thought himself the greatest Pot-en-té¢e in 
the world.” 





On the execution of the valet Couvoisier 
for the murder of his master, Lord Wil- 
liam Russell, Thompson said: “ Well, 
there’s a prophecy fulfilled —‘ Every va/- 
dey shall be exalted.’ ” 

Apropos of Lord S.’s leaving Trinity 
and his mésalliance, he said: “ The Earl 
of S. has left the university with a flourish 
of (s)trumpets.” 

“ My dear G.,” said Thompson to an 
old friend very recently, “ will you believe 
it? I’ve a room in the lodge so damp, 
that not even my own sermons will keep 
it dry.” 

Last, and best, was his rebuke to some 
of the junior fellows (which, I believe, 
was quoted by Dean Stanley in Westmins- 
ter Abbey as “the saying of a modern 
sage”), — 

“ Gentlemen, let us remember we are 
none of us infallible — not even the young- 
est of us.” 

Having told how it was I frs¢ met Dr. 
Thompson, I will conclude by saying how 
it was I /es¢ saw him. It was on Tues- 
day, the 3rd of February, 1885. The day 
is marked indelibly on my memory ; for it 
was also the last time I saw my dear 
friend H. A. J. Munro just before his jour- 
ney to Rome, from which he never re- 
turned. At his suggestion, at about half 
past eleven, I went to see the master. 
Most kind was his reception of me; and 
after a long talk of old Trinity days, and 
Trinity men and manners, he showed me 
over the lodge, pointing out everything 
of interest — more especially the pic- 
tures. 

“ There’s Bloody Mary,” said he. “ How 
ugly she is! She was, however, a great 
benefactress to the college. I never 
heard any other good of her; perhaps it 
saved her some years in purgatory.” 

So we parted. 

REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 
J. S. P., 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
NAPOLEON IN TOR BAY. 


IT is all but impossible to realize the 
scene of excitement which the calm blue 
waters of Tor Bay, crested with the bright 
sunshine of the summer of 1815, pre- 
sented, when the emperor Napoleon ar- 
rived on board the Bellerophon, soon to 
be transferred to the Northumberland, in 
which he was conveyed to St. Helena. 
After the world-earthquake Waterloo, 
when the allies entered Paris, and the 
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French army declared for Louis XVIII., 
Napoleon made his way to Rochefort, 
where he arrived on the 3d of July, and 
whence his attempts at escape were frus- 
trated by the moonlight and the vigilance 
of the English cruisers. Two frigates had 
been placed at his disposal to facilitate 
his flight to America, and arrangements 
likewise made with a Danish smack which 
was to await him out at sea; but to reach 
her under the circumstances was deemed 
an attempt too hazardous. At last, on the 
14th of July, Count Las Cases and Gen- 
eral Allemand came on board the Bellero- 
phon, then lying inthe Basque Roads, 
with a proposal to Captain Maitland that 
he should receive Napoleon, who desired 
to proceed to England for the purpose 
of throwing himself upon the generosity 
of the prince regent. Captain Maitland 
clearly explained that it was out of his 
power to grant terms of any sort, and that 
his instructions only permitted him to 
convey Napoleon and his attendants to 
England; on which understanding, the 
ex-emperor, with his baggage, embarked 
the following morning on board a French 
brig, which conveyed them to the Bellero- 
phon, where he was received with the 
honors due to a crowned head. On gain 
ing the quarter-deck, the emperor said in 
French to the captain: “I am come, sir, 
to claim the protection of your prince and 
of your laws.” In appearance he is de- 
scribed as about five and a half feet in 
height, strongly made, decidedly stout, 
with a sallow complexion, and dark-brown 
hair, as yet untouched with gray. He 
wore a green uniform coat with epaulets 
and a red collar, a broad red sash, star on 
the left breast, white waistcoat, boots and 
pantaloons, and a large cocked hat with 
the tri-colored cockade. 

The passage, by reason of adverse 
winds, was slow, so that it was the 24th 
ere the Bellerophon arrived in Tor Bay, 
when Captain Maitland was signalled to 
stand out three leagues from shore, and 
there await further orders from the Ad- 
miralty. It is said that on first beholding 
the Devonshire coast, Napoleon could not 
conceal his admiration, exclaiming: “ At 
length here is this beautiful country. 
How much it resembles Porto Ferrajo, in 
Elba!” 

No sooner was it known that the dis- 
turber of the peace of Europe, against 
whom they had so long and so sternly 
striven, was actually on board ship at 
anchor in Tor Bay, than from Dartmouth, 
Paignton, Dawlish, Teignmouth, and by- 
and-by from ports more distant still, the 





country-folk thronged in boats of a 
size and shape, struggling to approac 
the Bellerophon to catch a glimpse of the 
fallen emperor. So inconvenient and dan- 
gerous was the crowding of these innumer- 
able craft with their cargoes of sightseers, 
that it became necessary to order the 
Bellerophon’s boats to row round the ship 
to keep them at a respectful distance. 
No fewer than a thousand boats daily put 
off from the shore; and Napoleon exhib- 
ited no little pleasure and amusement at 
the interest excited by his presence. 
From London and all parts of the country, 
people flocked down to Tor Bay during 
the time necessarily occupied in deter- 
mining Napoleon’s final destination, well 
pleased if they succeeded in catching an 
occasional glimpse of him as he walked 
backwards and forwards in the stern gal- 
lery with his hands behind him, or sur- 
veyed through an opera glass the varied 
texture of the crowd in the vessels below. 
As he paced the quarter-deck in conversa- 
tion with one or other of his. followers, he 
would frequently approach the ship’s side 
and acknowledge the salutations of his 
visitors. Two or three French ladies, 
wives of members of the suite, dressed in 
the height of the prevailing fashion, were 
frequently seated on deck, with whom, as 
he paused in his walk and stooped to look 
through the ports at the vessels alongside, 
Napoleon would now and again exchange 
a word. At six o’clock the dinner-bell 
rang, when the emperor with his attend- 
ants went below, the sailors with great 
good-humor putting out a board on which 
was chalked, “ He’s gone to dine.” He 
usually remained about half an hour, when 
another board announced his reappear- 
ance on deck. It was about the Ist of 
August when his ultimate destination 
became known to him through the news- 
papers, and he was shortly afterwards 
observed at the cabin window tearing up 
papers, which he threw into the sea. 
Fragments of some of these, being seized 
upon as relics, turned out to be transla- 
tions of speeches in the last session of 
Parliament, and a letter addressed to the 
empress Maria Louisa immediately after 
his abdication. 

But of all the incidents which occurred 
while Napoleon was in Tor Bay, the most 
remarkable was a farewell visit paid him 
by a lady of foreign appearance and sur- 
passing loveliness. Cloaked and veiled, 
to escape observation, she carried with 
her a bouquet of choicest flowers, pecul- 
iarly arranged in rows, which, when her 
boat arrived at a convenient distance from 
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the Bellerophon, was despatched in charge 
of her servant. As the token of un- 
changed affection reached the quarter- 
deck, the lady was observed to raise her 
veil, disclosing features of exceeding 
beauty. At first, the bouquet seemed to 
awaken no memories in Napoleon’s breast, 
but after a moment he hastily approached 
the ship’s side, and steadfastly gazing 
awhile on the fair form disclosed to view, 
he waved a last farewell. 

On Wednesday the 2d of August, the 
Bellerophon and Tonnant sailed for Ply- 
mouth, where it had been intended that 
the transfer to the Northumberland should 
be carried out. But in consequence of 
the loss of life which occurred from the 
vast concourse of boats in the Sound, as 
well as to avoid a writ of habeas corpus, 
under which it was desired to obtain the 
evidence of Napoleon in a case at the time 
pending in the Queen’s Bench, it was 
deemed advisable to return to Tor Bay, 
where, on Sunday the 6th of August, the 
three vessels (the Northumberland having 
meantime come round from Portsmouth) 
cast anchor. No sooner were the ships 
brought up, than Sir Henry Bunbury, ac- 
companied by Mr. Bathurst, proceeded 
on board the Bellerophon, and announced 
to the ex-emperor the resolution of the 
Cabinet, that he should be transported to 
St. Helena, accompanied by four of his 
friends and twelve servants. The infor- 
mation was received without surprise ; but 
in a speech of three-quarters of an hour’s 
duration, delivered in a manner the most 
impressive, Napoleon protested against 
the determination which had been arrived 
at. 

The same afternoon, Lord Keith and 
Sir George Cockburn proceeded in the 
admiral’s yacht to the Bellerophon. Na- 
poleon was on deck to receive them. 
After the usual salutations, Lord Keith 
addressed himself to Bonaparte, and ac- 
quainted him with his intended transfer 
to the Northumberland for passage to St. 
Helena. After much expostulation, Na- 
poleon finally refused to go; but upon 
Lord Keith expressing the hope that no 
coercion would be necessary to carry out 
the orders of government, he replied: 
“O no, no! you command, I must obey. 
Only, recollect, I do not go of my own 
freewill.” He then formally handed to 


Lord Keith a written protest against his | 


transportation to St. Helena, in which it 
was contended, that having come volunta- 
rily on board the Bellerophon, he was the 
guest and not the prisoner of England. 
“I appeal,” he concluded, “to history, 


ihe desired to be introduce 





whether an enemy who comes deliberately 
in his misfortunes to seek an asylum un- 
der the protection of English law, can 
give a more convincing proof of his es- 
teem and confidence. But how have the 
English answered such confidence and 
magnanimity? They pretended to extend 
a friendly hand to this enemy; and when 
he aed on their good faith, they sacri- 
ficed him.” 

It was afterwards arranged that the 
transfer should take place the following 
morning (Monday) about eleven o’clock. 
Early next day, Sir George Cockburn su- 
perintended the inspection of the baggage, 
consisting of services and toilet sets of 
plate, several articles in gold, books, beds, 
etc., which were sent on board the Nor- 
thumberland, four thousand gold napo- 
leons being sealed up and detained. The 
baggage having been removed, the part- 
ing scene commenced, Napoleon handing 
to several of his officers a certificate of 
fidelity and good service. About eleven 
o’clock, the barge of the Tonnant pro- 
ceeded to the Bellerophon to receive the 
fallen emperor and those who were to be 
the partakers of his exile: General and 
Madame Bertrand with their children, 
Count and Countess Montholon and child, 
Count Las Cases, General Gourgaud, nine 
men and three women servants. At the 
last moment, Napoleon’s surgeon refused 
to accompany him, whereupon the surgeon 
of the Bellerophon, Mr. O’Meara, con- 
sented to supply his place. Shortly after- 
wards O’Meara was offered a salary of 
five hundred pounds per annum, but this 
he rejected, with the remark that the pay 
of his king was sufficient to satisfy him. 

Before entering the barge which was to 
convey him to the Northumberland, Bona- 
parte addressed himself to Captain Mait- 
land and the officers of the Bellerophon, 
not forgetting to take off his hat to them 
again after descending the ladder into the 
barge. It was about.noon on the 7th of 
August when the barge of the Tonnant 
approached the starboard side of the 
Northumberland. Bertrand was the first 
to go over the side, and standing with his 
hat off, upright as a sentinel, announced 
his master. Napoleon instantly followed, 
and, taking off his hat, remarked to Sir 
George Cockburn, who received him: 
“Monsieur, je suis & vos ordres.” At 
once moving forward on the quarter-deck, 

d to Captain 
Ross, who commanded the ship, a cere- 
mony which was immediately performed, 


|the guard of marines, drawn up on the 


port side, receiving the ex-emperor with 
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the compliment due to his rank as a gen- 
eral officer. To Lord Lowther and Mr. 
Lyttleton, who stood near the admiral, 
Napoleon bowed and spoke a few words, 
remarking also to an artillery officer who 
was by, that he himself had originally 
served in that arm. The introduction to 
the cight licutenants of the ship, not one 
of whom could speak a single word of 
French, was sufficiently ridiculous; they 
were drawn up in line on one side of the 
cabin; and after gazing and smiling for a 
moment on Napoleon, who, in his turn, 
gazed and smiled at them, they bowed and 
defiled before him out of the cabin door. 
The after-cabin on board the Northum- 
berland was not, as on the Bellerophon, 
the private room wherein Napoleon was 
not to be intruded upon by any unbidden 
guest, but was shared equally by the ad- 
miral and his friends ; a small chin being 
besides appropriated for the sole accom- 
modation of the ex-emperor, and elegantly 
furnished, the toilet being of silver, and 
the bed-linen of exquisite fineness. The 
party were also permitted to supply them- 
selves from shore with any articles they 
might desire wherewith to add to their 
comfort and amusement, a permission 
of which they availed themselves by 
purchasing a billiard-table, an immense 
supply of playing-cards, chessmen, etc., 
besides a number of the best books in 
the English language. 

After waiting for the Weymouth store- 
ship and some other vessels destined to 
complete the miniature squadron, the 
whole finally sailed out of Tor Bay on 
Friday the 11th of August ; and Napoleon 
passed away from the shores of Europe 
to end his days in exile on a solitary rock 
in the Atlantic. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
DOMESDAY. 


Ir is just eight hundred years since 
Domesday Book was compiled; and we 
shall soon be hearing a good deal about 
it. For one thing, its eighth centenary is 
to be celebrated by a series of meetings 
of the Royal Historical Society at which 
papers will be read on the contents of 
Domesday, and a publication of a volume 
of studies upon it will follow. There will 
also be an exhibition of Domesday Book 
itself and other records of a kindred na- 
ture preserved at the Record Office and 
at the British Museum. The subjects to 
be dealt with at the meetings will be the 
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history of the survey; and the purpose, 
occasion, and object of its compilation, 
its geographical limits, the omission of 
certain districts from it, the much dis- 
puted subject of tenures mentioned in it, 
and the social standing of the communi- 
ties described. About all these things 
we shall before the end of the month hear 
much that is new; as each of these sub- 
jects will be dealt with in the light of the 
vast mass of extraneous evidence which 
antiquarian students have in recent years 
made available. 

The name of Domesday calls to mind 
one of the many efforts which William 
the Conqueror is represented as having 
made to squeeze the last penny out of our 
unfortunate Saxon forefathers. But let 
us for a moment consider how the survey 
was taken, and then judge of its probable 
object and of the results it effected. 
Special commissioners were appointed, 
called the /egati regis. They were to 
inquire —upon the oaths of the sheriffs 
of the counties, the lords or owners of 
manors, the reeves of the hundreds, and 
the bailiffs and six of the vz//ani of each 
village —into the name of every place ; 
who held it in Edward the Confessor’s 
time, and who was then the possessor; 
the area of the place and its population ; 
the social standing and condition of the 
inhabitants ; the nature of the land, and 
how it was divided. The value of all this 
was to be estimated under three different 
heads : firstly, as it was in the Confessor’s 
time; secondly, as it was when bestowed 
by the Conqueror ; and, lastly, as it stood 
at the time of the survey. If these ques- 
tions were properly answered, a very val- 
uable description of the country would be 
produced ; and there is plenty of evidence 
to show that it was compiled quite as 
much for the benefit of the people as for 
the benefit of the sovereign. There are 
frequent entries in the book to show that 
its compilation led to the restitution of 
property held by some wrongful title to 
its rightful owner. This being so, there 
was little need for the author of the Saxon 
Chronicle to criticise the minuteness of 
detail required by writing: “ So very nar- 
rowly ” did the king cause it “to be traced 
out, that there was not a single hide, nor 
one virgate of land, nor even, shame to 
tell (though it seemed to him no shame 
to do it), an ox, a cow, or a swine, that 
was not set down.” As a matter of fact, 
however, the information given was often 
more extensive than that required by the 
king’s precept. In very few cases did - 
the owners of land refuse to make their 
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own returns ; and when they did there was 
certainly no injustice in the valuation of 
their property, for in such cases it was 
ascertained on the most equitable basis 
possible. 

There is not very much about forests 
in Domesday; they were not an object 
of assessment, and were of private and 
especial jurisdiction; four only, besides 
the New Forest, are mentioned. These 
four are: Windsor, Gravelinges in Wilt- 
shire, Wimborne in Dorsetshire, and 
Whichwood in Oxfordshire. Of course 
the allusicns to the New Forest are espe- 
cially interesting. All the chroniclers 
agree in their reproach of Duke William 
for his action in laying out this hunting- 
ground, and there is nothing in Domes- 
day to suggest that their condemnation is 
unwarrantable. The survey of that part 
of Hampshire paints a vivid picture of the 
work of afforestation which had been car- 
ried out in the twenty years of his reign, 
and also bears witness to the alleged de- 
struction of churches and ecclesiastical 
property. Only two churches are men- 
tioned as then existing in that portion of 
the county, while in the remainder of it 
we find one hundred and fifteen. Of 
course it must be borne in mind that the 
survey does not profess to take note of 
churches at all; still, taken in connection 
with the allegation that William swept 
away every ecclesiastical building which 
hindered the making of the forest, it is a 
notable fact that of the one hundred and 
seventeen churches in Hampshire only 
two occur in the afforested part of the 
county. Domesday affords a clear in- 
sight into the state of cultivation of the 
land, and brings to mind an almost forgot- 
ten branch of husbandry in England. The 
culture of the vine for wine production is 
noticed at Bistesham in Berkshire, at 
Wilcote in Wiltshire, Hantun in Worces- 
tershire, and in various parts of Essex. 
Those who have been bustling about Hol- 
born to-day will find it hard to picture the 
site of that thoroughtare in the time of 
Domesday, when William the Chamber- 
lain made a special render to the kings’s 
sheriff for land in “ Holeburne, in Middle- 
sex,” where grew his “vineyard.” The 
“village of Westminster,” too, could boast 
of its vineries. Throughout the survey 
we find frequent allusion to salt-works; 
those mentioned in seaboard counties be- 
ing ponds, or fanns, for producing sea 
salt by evaporation; those in the inland 
counties being brine or salt springs. 
Rock salt was not yet known in England. 
Oddly enough, the first pits of fossil salt 
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were found in Cheshire in 1670, on the 
very spot where Domesday mentions 
brine-springs. There are few allusions to 
the mineral productions of the country. 
Not a word is said about tin in Cornwall. 
Iron is mentioned in several counties, 
and lead-works are referred to in the 
king’s demesnes in Derbyshire. Fisheries 
formed an important source of rent; they 
were mostly of eels or herrings. Salmon 
fisheries are noticed in the possessions of 
Juhdel de Totenais—one at Lodeswille 
and another at Corneorde ; each yielded a 
rent of thirty salmon a year. The Church 
of St. Peter of Gloucester received six- 
teen salmon by way of rent from its 
own burgesses. The fishery of Etone in 
Cheshire yielded annually one thousand 
salmon. An important fishery (though it 
is not clear what fish was principally taken 
there) also existed at Mortlake in Surrey. 
Mentions of “stews ” and fish-ponds occur 
frequently throughout the survey. Most 
of these belonged to religious houses ; and 
there are some allusions to the “ pitched ” 
or “choll” nets described by the appro- 
priate word hedemaris, or sea hedge. 

The mention of money in Domesday is 
worthy of some note. There is the libra, 
the mark, the ora, the shilling, the penny, 
the halfpenny, the farthing, and the “ mi- 
nuta.” The halfpenny and farthing were 
literally fractions of the penny, being 
broken parts of it. The minuta occurs 
only once in the survey —in Cheshire ; 
and Sir Henry Ellis, in his general intro- 
duction to Domesday, suggests that it was 
a small Northumbrian copper coin called 
the styca. A mint was one of the usual 
appendages of a burgh. Domesday men- 
tions payments for the privilege of coin- 
ing being made from Pevensey, Lewes, 
Malmsbury, Bath, Thornton, and Thet- 
ford. Mint-masters are referred to at 
Wallingford, Dorchester, Bridport, Ware- 
ham, Shaftesbury, Oxford, Worcester, 
Hereford, Huntingdon, Lincoln, Colches- 
ter, Norwich, Sudbury, and Ipswich; 
there were also moneyers at Hereford, 
Shrewsbury, Chester, and Norwich. 

It is, of course, from the tenures and 
services set out in the survey that we gain 
that full insight of the inner life of En- 
glishmen in the eleventh century which 
renders Domesday so valuable a study of 
our social history. The services per- 
formed by towns and burghs are numer- 
ous, one of the most frequent being so 
many days’ or nights’ entertainment to the 
sovereign; a very useful service in days 
when he spent nearly his whole time in 
going from one place to another. The 

















“ entertainment ” cannot have been on a 
mean scale, as in the case of Oxford the 
whole county rendered £150 in lieu of 
three nights’ entertainment. The ser- 
vices rendered to the king or to the chief 
lords by the meaner tenants were mostly 
sc many days’ work at the plough, or in 
sowing or reaping, or in attendance to 
do some personal office, or in carrying, 
feeding dogs, or keeping the chase. All 
illustrate the servile condition of the per- 
formers. But the servility was not of 
Norman introduction; these services and 
duties had been rendered from a time 
then described as “immemorial ;” and it 
is strange to note how numerous are the 
instances of a money render being made 
in lieu of the service which, in the Con- 
fessor’s time, had been actually performed. 
Domesday also throws light upon the ex- 
isting laws and their application. Among 
the most frequent crimes for which fines 
or punishment were inflicted by territo- 
rial holders were murder, highway rob- 
bery, and personal assault, with or without 
shedding blood ; we also find mention of 
“ hangewitha,” the amerciament, paid for 
hanging a thief without judgment or for 
letting him escape from custody. The 
entries in Domesday give us a good gen- 
eral view of the wealth of Church prop- 
erty; one of the richest churches in its 
landed possessions was probably Posham, 
in Sussex. Inthe Confessor’s days it had 
owned one hundred and twelve hides of 
lands, and at the date of the survey it 
owned seventy-five. Wellingrove in Lin- 
colnshire, and Berchinyas in Suffolk, were 
also rich in Janded estates ; but the gener- 
ality of Church endowments were in- 
finitely smaller, a hide or half-hide being 
a fair-sized holding. 

Some historical events are incidentally 
mentioned in Domesday — mostly, of 
course, of contemporary date. References 
to reigns earlier than that of Edward the 
Confessor are scarcely worth noticing. 
A stray mention occurs here and there 
of something happening ‘empore regis 
Chnut; and Queen Emma is noticed as 
a benefactor to Winchester. The Con- 
fessor’s memory is treated with reverence 
whenever referred to; once he is termed 
gloriosus Rex Edwardus. In Hunting- 
donshire we find land in Broctone de- 
scribed as having been given by him to the 
Abbey of St. Benedict of Ramsey on ac- 
count of the services which Abbot Alwin 
did to the king whilst in Saxony. The 
frequent incursions made by “ gallant lit- 
tle Wales ” into the bordering counties 
are also alluded to. Throughout the sur- 
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vey Earl Harold is constantly spoken of 
as the “usurper” of the realm, who “ in- 
vasit” the country; whilst of the Con- 
queror we find it said “ postquam venit in 
Angliam ” — only once is the expression 
“after he conquered England” used in 
reference to him. There is, too, a curious 
allusion to a trial at law held in Kent in 
1072; at this Archbishop Lanfranc recov- 
ered twenty-five manors in various coun- 
ties, of which the Conqueror’s energetic 
soldier-bishop Odo of Baieux had dis- 
seized him. We find also a curious per- 
sonal allusion to the Conqueror, which 
describes his purchase of a ship by a 
carucate of land: “In the fields of Lin- 
coln,” says the survey, “are twelve and 
a half carucates of land,” of which the 
king gave one toa certain Ulchel “for a 
ship which he bought of him; but he who 
sold the ship is dead, so no one has the 
land unless the king made a grant of it.” 

References to Domesday have been 
constaatly made in legal disputes from the 
time of Henry I., more frequently of 
course in early times than later; still it 
cannot be said that its use as evidence is 
now obsolete. Extracts from it are used 
in almost every case in the present day 
where ancient record evidence is appealed 
to; and in the recent disputes about 
Mitcham and Banstead Commons the sur- 
vey played an important part. The his- 
tory of its whereabouts immediately after 
compilation is somewhat obscure, and it 
seems likely that the extant copy once had 
a duplicate. It describes itself as the 
“ Liber de Wintonia.” A writer of con- 
temporary date quotes passages from what 
he calls the “ Libro de Domusdei ” at Win- 
chester axd Westminster. What has be- 
come of the Winchester copy —if there 
ever was a distinct one — no one knows. 
A writer in 1634 describes the “ Domes- 
day vault” in Winchester Cathedral, 
“where the evidence of this kingdom was 
kept of old.”* But it is certain that from 
a time very little subsequent to its com- 
pilation the extant copy was kept with the 
great seal in the exchequer at Westmins- 
ter, under treble lock and key. From the 
exchequer it was, in 1696, removed to the 
Chapter House, where it remained till 
taken to its present home at the Public 
Record Office. Here the Royal Histori- 
cal Society and their friends intend to go 
and see it on the eight-hundredth anniver- 
sary of its birth-year. 


* It should be mentioned that the Domesdav at the 
Public Record Office is in two parts or volumes ; the 
second or smaller volume containing the counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex only. 
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EpitaPH: —I think the subjoined inscrip- 
tion, which I copy minutely from a tombstone 
in Edwinstowe Churchyard, in what is popu- 
larly called the ‘‘ Dukeries,”’ is unique, and 
worthy to find a place in Motes and Queries : — 


Attend 
This awful Monitor to Man’s Security 
RICHARD NEIL 
Who after baving brav’d 
The boisterous Billows of the Biscan Shore, 
The gaping Terrors of the rude Atlantic, 
And fulminating Wrath of haughty France, 
In Fights victorious 
At 39 in Vital Pienitude, 
And the meridian of well earn’d Friendships, 
By some disastrous unforeseen Event 
Yielded his Social Life 
To the Minutia of his element 
in Zhoresby Lake, 
As did the Partner of his fleeting Breath 
JOHN BIRDSALL 
Of youthful 28, but just immers’d 
in Joys hymenial 
Anxious to meet his lov’d expecting Bride, 
Was too arrested by the liquid Wave. 
Alike deserving and alike belov’d 
Fell two lamented Youths 
Together, in one unpropitious Night 
The 29th Jany 1800. 
And this Earth 
Their mortal Parts retain [sic]. 


Of course, grammatically the concluding 
lines must mean ‘‘ Their mortal parts retain 
this earth;’’ but probably the Johnsonian 
author meant that the earth retains their mor- 
tal parts. Notes and Queries. 


Hours oF Labor IN GERMANY. — The 
reports of the German Inspectors of Factories 
for 1886, which have just been issued, afford 
interesting information upon a number of in- 
dustrial questions, and, amongst others, on 
that of hours of labor. Classifying the returns, 
it is found that most manufactories work ten 
or eleven hours daily (there being at least six 
full days in the week), those working ten 
hours forming a large —— Overtime is 
not reckoned in this time. With overtime, 
workmen are employed in the Diisseldorf dis- 
trict at times 36 and 48 hours, though they are 
supposed to be at liberty to leave after 24 
hours’ work. The reports give the following 
as the usual hours of work in the districts 
named: Diisseldorf, 11 to 12 hours: boiler- 
men, I2 to 13, and ‘‘not seldom” 24 hours; 
Madgeburg, a third of the industrial estab- 
lishments 11°5 to 12 hours, and another third 
more than 12 hours; Hanover, 10 hours; 
Schleswig-Holstein, 11 hours; Hesse-Nassau, 
11 hours in the country, and 10 hours in the 
towns; Arnsberg, 11 hours; Minden-Miinster, 





11 hours; Cologne-Coblenz, 12 hours; Ba- 
varia, 11 to 12 hours; Planen, 12 hours. Of 
cotton-spinning works, those in the Potsdam 
and Frankfort-on-Oder district work 12 hours 
in winter, and 14 in summer (or 72 and 84 
hours respectively in the week), while at Diis- 
seldorf 13 and 14 hours are the usual thing, 
and at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the cloth branch, 
11 and 12 hours. It is shown that small 
branches of industry have, as a rule, longer 
hours than the large ones. Thus corn-mills 
and bakeries have from 12 to 17 hours a day, 
and from 74 to 77 hours per week seems the 
general thing. In Hesse-Nassau, the hours 
of work number 14 and 16. In the Diissei- 
dorf iron and steel ware trade, even appren- 
tices are often employed 15 and 16 hours 
daily. The Fiirth glass-polishers ‘‘are six 
days in the week at the works without inter- 
ruption, and only on Sundays get a proper 
sleep.’’ The rule is, to rest a couple of hours 
in the afternoon, for which purpose ‘‘ a bench 
or a dirty straw sack in a corner of the work- 
shop is used.’? The nailmakers and wire- 
drawers of the Feldberg villages, the potters 
of the Westerwald, etc., begin work in sum- 
mer ‘‘as soon as it is light’? —that is, at four 
or five — and in winter at six, and continue till 
eight at night. Economist. 


JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN BuTCHERS.— The 
scene of the agitation against the Jewish mode 
of slaughtering cattle has for the moment been 
removed from Switzerland to Germany. In 
the Helvetian republic spasmodic efforts have 
been made in a few cantons to put down the 
Shechita, but in Germany the opposition has 
made its way into the Imperial Parliament it- 
self. The Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals having memorialized the Reichsrath to 
declare the Jewish system illegal, the memo- 
rial was referred to the Committee of Petitions, 
which in its turn has forwarded the document 
to Prince Bismarck with the recommendation 
that it should be favorably considered by him. 
The opinions of the committee are shared to 
a considerable extent by the members of the 
Reichsrath, but the views of the chancellor 
upon this subject are not known. It is feared, 
however, in Jewish quarters that he, too, may 
be inclined to throw his immense weight on 
the side of the anti-Shechita party. An ironi- 
cal comment on this opposition to the Shechita 
is furnished by an item of news respecting a 
sanatorium in one of the German health- 
restoring spas. The medical head of this 
establishment has ordered that the patients 
should be supplied with meat killed according 
to the Jewish mode. The result of this order 
is that nearly all the Christian butchers now 
announce the sale of ‘‘kosher meat.’ This 
circumstance should not be lost sight of in the 
present agitation. Jewish Chronicle. 
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